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CHRONICLE. 


UESDAY’S Gazette contained a con- 
siderable allotment of honorary dis- 
tinctions, including several authorizations to wear 
tian decorations. But the chief items were the 
bestowal of the vacant Garters on the Dukes of Devon- 
SHIRE and ABERCORN. Hereon, of course, much gutter 
wit, answered long ago by anticipation in certain home 
truths of good Captain Gower’s to the “ counterfeit 
“‘ cowardly knave” who mocked at “ ancient tradition 


“* begun upon an honourable respect.” 


The process of reducing Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
majority has begun even before that 
majority has had time to give any solid sign of its 
existence. The seat at Greenock, over the supposed 
gaining of which Gladstonians particularly rejoiced, and 
which was one of their first triumphs over the Liberals, 
was awarded in re-count to Sir Tomas SUTHERLAND by 
a majority of 55, instead of, as at first, to his opponent 
by a majority of 44. “ Count early and count often ” 
would, no doubt, be as good a motto as “ Vote early and 
“* vote often,” were there no such word as “ re-count.” 
This result, by the way, must make Mr. Naorogi 
remember his BROWNING, and ejaculate 


“O Persic Zoroaster, Lord of Stars!” 


in a somewhat uncomfortible manner.——Mr. GLap- 
STONE arrived in town on Wednesday, and the Cabinet- 
makers and programme-draughtsmen Rave been busier 
than ever.—Yesterday week Sir CHARLES HALL was 
formally adopted as Unionist candidate for the Holborn 
Division, vacant by the appointment of Mr. GarInsrorD 
Bruce to a judgeship. Almost the only political 

hes early in the week were those of the indefati- 
gable Mr. Jackson at Leeds. ——The Labour Commission 
has resumed its sittings.——On ‘Thursday the seals of 
speech, which have been for the most part imposed 
during the elections, were taken off, and Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN and Sir Hicks-Beacn made orations to 
their respective constituents; the former declining 
Mr. GLapstone's kind invitation to come and be killed, 
the latter avowing his preference of a certain well- 
known position among baronets to a certain other well- 
known one among peers. 


Honours. 


Home Politics. 


Foreign and On the morning of this day week the Sangir 
Colonial Affairs. volcano disaster was confirmed, though the 
loss in killed was reduced to the sufficiently terrible 
figure of 2,000._—It was said that the Morocco nego- 
tiations are to be resumed at Tangier.——Lieutenant 
Mizon, replying to Lord ABERDARE, solemnly asserted 
that the Royal Niger Company had tried to assassinate 
him, with the object of delaying his advance for a year. 
To assassinate a person in order to delay his advance 
for a year seems a little Hibernian. Another French- 
man, M. pe Boncuamps, is sure that it was all the 
fault of the English Missionaries in Uganda. M. DE 
Boncuayps’s own sphere of operations was in 
about 700 miles south of Uganda. But that does not 
matter. There was still trouble in Scandinavia over 
the Norwegian claim to a separate foreign representa- 
tion, and Lord KnutsrorD, invited to dinner by Mr. 
G. R. Dress, was able to surprise his host by bid- 
ding him rise up Sir GrorGeE.——On Monday it 
was announced that Mr. CaRNEGIE’S manager had 
been shot at and wounded by an apostle of Labour, 
and there was a good deal of African news—more of 
M. Mizon’s Chauvinism; details showing that Emin 
Pasha has attempted the route to the north of the 
Great Forest from the east towards the same Sultanate, 
Adamawa, which the French interloper reached from 
the west ; some things about the Katanga expedition, 
and news of trouble in the Congo Free State, which 
may have wide-reaching consequences. ——Our humani- 
tarian democrats at home have been unhappy about a 
little piece of discipline which occurred in the Ameri- 
can force now garrisoning Pittsburg, to enforce Mr. 
CARNEGIE’S decrees and look after his interests. A 
militiaman named Jams, who cried out for cheers for 
the would-be assassin of Mr. CARNEGIE’s agent, was 
hung up by the thumbs for half an hour, half-shaved, 
stripped of his uniform, and drummed out of the regi- 
ment—a penalty which will be topped up by loss of 
civil rights. A sound flogging would have been better 
than this rather medieval penalty. But O Democracy! 
Democracy! what are you coming to?-——There had 
been more cholera riots in Russia, and some details were 
added to our knowledge of recent events in Uganda, near 
Kilimanjaro, in the French Soudan, and in other parts 
of Africa.——Wednesday gave more details about the 
Uganda and Niger disputes, as to which We shall only 
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say here that the Times is too charitable in allowing 
Lieutenant Mizon “ half-scientific, half-commercial” 
objects. ‘ Half-commercial, half-political ” would be 
the true description, and it may be added that the gallant 
officer has all along been deliberately poaching either 
on the German Hinterland of the Cameroons or on 
the territory reserved to ourselves by agreement with 
France to the south of Lake Tchad. The results of 
the recent inquiry by Sir WitL1am Margsy and Sir 
FREDERICK PoLLock into the alleged judicial miscon- 
duct at Trinidad and Tobago were published; an 
Anarchist had been sentenced at Liége, and it was 
announced that the Norwegian Home Rule quarrel 
had been ended, or adjourned for the moment, by the 
withdrawal of the claim to separate consulates. How- 
ever, the hint has been given, and, when the Eighty 
Club reigns and Unions are repealed, we shall, no doubt, 
see quartettes of English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Con- 
suls at every port in the world—a rapturous prospect of 
*‘ places with pinsions.” On Thursday it was an- 
nounced that King MwanGa had rejoined the Uganda 
** Protestants,” to the considerable annoyance of the 
French Bishop, and that Captain LuGarp’s course had 
been justified by the complete restoration of order in 
the kingdom. Some of the more Chauvinist Germans 
were still busy in trying to throw the blame of their 
disasters on English missionaries, but even from the 
German side contradictions came. The controversy— 
if controversy it may be called—between Lord ABERDARE 
and M. Mizon still raged. Yet more details of the 
Sangir eruption arrived, and some further particulars 
about Morocco. The condemned Bulgarian conspirators 
had been executed, with M. SraMBouLorr’s usual resolu- 
tion. The news of yesterday was unimportant, and 
chiefly occupied with the African wrangles. 


Election Sir Henry Dovutton protests against the 

Matters. yse by us of the word “jockeyed” in 
reference to the imbroglio of the North Lambeth 
election. If Sir Henry will look at the passage again, 
he will see that no personal imputation is made against 
him, and that he is simply mentioned as the author of 
one of the letters on the subject. These letters, taken 
together, certainly left on our minds the impression 
that Sir CHarLEs Fraser, whether with reason or 
without reason (a point on which we give no opinion 
whatever), had been so treated that he found a condi- 
tional retirement translated into an unconditional, and 
to him unexpected, one. This, we think, is fairly 
describable as “‘ jockeying,” a class of proceeding which 


should be avoided if possible, but which is not always 


discreditable, and is sometimes necessary.——On Tues- 
day was published a communication from the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL, giving his reasons for dismissing two 
sorters, CLERY and CHEESMAN, from the service. These 
reasons were amply sufficient, for the two men had not 
only indulged in the very practices of putting pressure 
on Parliamentary candidates which Sir James forbade 
some time ago, and the prohibition of which he de- 
fended successfully in Parliament, but had dealt with 
this prohibition itself in an extremely insolent and in- 
subordinate manner. Such conduct in a public depart- 
ment is inexcusable and intolerable. 


TheLaw The House of Lords gave judgment on 

Courts. Monday in Barnarpo v. Forp (the GossaGE 
case), but the decision goes no further than that a 
writ of habeas corpus will issue. ——That remarkable 
young woman, Miss Mary AGNES ILLINGWORTH, was 
found guilty on two charges on Monday, but Sir 
CHARLES reserved sentence till October. At 
the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday two gangs of 


.the pestilent scoundrels, male and female, who decoy 


and rob sailors, were brought to justice and heavily 
punished. The German whoshot Detective-Sergeant 
JOYCE was sentenced to death on Wednesday.—— 
GREATREX, the parricide, was found to be insane on 


Thursday. Sir WiLL1AM CHARLEY, the Common Ser- 
jeant, has resigned his post, which is now in Govern- 
ment patronage. During’the week a male plaintiff in 
a breach of promise case has obtained (at Chester) 
damages against the cruel fair—a very unusual thing. 


The Bisley At Bisley, on Friday week, Major PoLLock 
Meeting. won the second stage of the Queen’s, and 
Sergeant Hinp.ey of Oxford the Volunteer aggregate. 
The Queen’s Prize also went this day week to Major 
PoLLock, and Scotland was successful in the contest 
for the National Challenge Trophy. In the mounted 
competitions, the Loyp-Linpsay went to the Ayrshire 
Yeomanry, and the Cambridge Shield to the 15th 
Hussars. 
Naval Those naval manceuvres, respecting which 
Maneuvres. an ingenious landsman, deeply meditating, 
came to the conclusion that their meaning could only 
be a gradual clearance of ships so as to avoid that 
bugbear of the modern naval man, an “ obsolete” navy, 
have occupied both sides of the Channel this week. 
The honours of the early part, we regret to say, re- 
mained with the French, who sank one torpedo-boat 
outright, and disabled two others, while our score 
merely stands, ‘‘ Thetis, H.M.S., broke down ; Torpedo- 
** boat, hole (not disabling) made in one.” 


Yachting The prize in the Royal Alfred Regatta at 
* Dublin on this day week fell to the Queen 


Mab. 
Racing. The Liverpool Cup yesterday week was won 
by Colonel Nortn’s Nunthorpe. The first 
day of Goodwood was a fine one, and (despite the absence 
of the huge money prizes by which a certain class of 
modern racing man is apt to measure the importance 
of meetings) gave some capital sport. The race of the 
day, the Stewards’ Cup, brought out the large field of 
thirty, and was won well by the Duke of DEVoNSsHIRE’s 
Marvel, after an excellent fight with Peter Flower. 
The race which nominally held the same position on 
Wednesday was the Goodwood Stakes, won easily by 
Mr. Merry’s Ralph Neville. It attracted, however, 
less interest than the Sussex Stakes, in which Orme 
made his second appearance, and again won, though 
not by any means with ease, from Baron Hrrscu’s 
Watercress. The Cup day was unfortunately marred 
by the very serious illness of Lord ALGERNON LENNOX. 
The Cup itself, like almost all long-distance races in 
these days, brought out a very small field, diminished 
both in numbers and interest by the fact of Lerd 
RossLyn’s Buccaneer being kept for the Gordon 
Stakes, which he won with ease. In the longer race, 
however, Mr. Batrp’s Martagon and the Duke of 
WEsTMINSTER’s Blue Green ran an extremely good 
match (for the third horse, Colorado, was quite out of 
it), and Martagon won only by a neck. The victory of 
Silene over Bill of Portland, Haut Brion, and others. 
in the two-year-old Prince of Wales’s Stakes was un- 
expected by the general. 


Cricket, Lesterday week Gloucestershire, having 

played the dangerous game of putting 
Notts in first, were beaten by an innings and 100 runs. 
Somerset, who had been playing very well for some 
time, beat Sussex—their third win running—by six 
wickets, owing chiefly to the brilliant hitting of 
Messrs. Hewett and PA.arRET, who, in the second 
innings, made 125 for the first wicket. Surrey v. 
Yorkshire was prolonged into Saturday. Surrey finally 
won by 72 runs, practically owing to LOHMANN’s excellent 
bowling. On Tuesday Somerset won its fourth match 
running, and defeated Kent by eight wickets. Surrey 
had a very easy victory over the neighbouring county 
of Sussex, chiefly owing to Mr. W. W. Reap’s 196 not 
out. Next day Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire was drawn, 
the steady run-getting during the match having 
brought the total score into the tenth hundred. Very 
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high scores were also made on the first day of the 
Rugby and Marlborough match; two of the Marl- 
borough boys—Messrs. CREED and MoRTIMER—making, 
the first 211, the second 106. This advantage was too 
great to overtake, and Marlborough won by an innings 
and 78. 
The Althorp It was announced yesterday that Lord 
Library. SpENCER has sold the Althorp Library 
(price and name of purchaser not specified) to an 
Englishman who will not only keep it whole and un- 
divided, but throw it open to readers. It is interesting 
to know that there is anybody now among us who has 
at once love of books, plenty of money, and freedom 
from that dog-in-the-mangerishness which too fre- 
quently accompanies the two former qualities when 
they are found together. 


This day week a fresh letter from Mr. 
Correspondence. VENSON on Samoan politics was published, 
together with an explanation by the solicitors of Lady 
DonouGuMoreE of the circumstances in which a tech- 
nical infringement of the law, due to ignorance, had 
drawn down on her a heavy fine, and the usual 
gracious comments from Radical journals.——Mon- 
day contributed a great amount of, we are bound to 
say, mostly futile comment on the late elections of 
the “It was He; it was She; it was It” order. 
Lord ABERDARE returned to the charge against 
Lieutenant M1zon on Tuesday morning. Letters on 
the elections have continued throughout the week, 
Unionist complaints and explanations being varied by 
the old Gladstonian cry against “ beer ” (a little incon- 
clusive, surely ; for do not Gladstonians teach that a 
man is quite free to drink the beer, promise the vote, 
and then give it to the other side?), and against the 
shocking tyranny of the Tory clergy towards Glad- 
stonian shepherds. One Early Christian actually 
detected (or thought he did, for the horrid incident 
has been explained) a clerical dignitary in the negative 
act of not bowing to him, the E. C., when he was in 
company with a lady. O my friends! let us dis- 
establish the Church at once, so that these deeds of 
darkness may no longer be! But the most delightful 
of Gladstonian outcries was contained in a letter to 
the Daily News of Thursday, in which the indignant 
writer complained that ‘“ the Church party” were 
teaching the labourers how to make soup of her- 
rings and tripe! We had not thought to live to 
see the “turtle and gold spoon” argument actually 
justified from the other side. Sir Austin LayaRD 
very generously defended the scientific reputation of 
his old comrade, Mr. Rassam; and Mr. By es, M.P., 
remarked (practically) that Mr. Justice Munro is 
‘another, but omitted to justify his own singular 
explanation of his remarks on the occasion referred to. 
Politics were tempered on Wednesday by letters 
‘on Colour Photographs and the Balance of the,Modern 


‘Orchestra. 

Not a few school-prize days, with their 
Miscellaneous. ++ondant speeches, have fallen during 
the week, and at two of them, in his boroughs 
of Warwick and Leamington, the SPEAKER officiated, 
apologizing in the second for a little joke he had made 
in the first at the expense of classical teaching, to the 
effect that long ago he himself, being in a part of 
Europe where Latin was spoken, could not remember 
“‘the simple Latin words for Yes and No.” Now the 
best of the little joke is that there are no “simple 
** Latin words for Yes and No.” Your Roman, either 
from canniness or want of invention, preferred circum- 
locutions and double meanings, like “immo” and 
““minime,” and so forth. Indeed do we not owe 
langue Voc and langue doil to this very oddity ? 
Divers accidents, though none on the gigantic scale of 
some recent disasters, have occurred, one of the chief 
being the sinking of Mr. VANDERBILT’s gorgeously 


| 


bedizened yacht Alva.——The Salvation Army held 
its annual meeting on Monday, when the “ General ” 
was as impudent as usual, and Mrs. Riaas, the poor 
old negress who came over to see the QUEEN, obliged the 
meeting with a very appropriate tarantella, corroboree, 
fandango, or whatever any one may like to call it. 
There was a bad train accident, fortunately not very 
fatal, the train being a light one, on the joint North- 
Western and Great Northern line near Melton Mowbray, 
on Monday.—— The autumn Congresses have begun 
early, the British Medical Association and the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers leading the way, 
the former at Nottingham, the latter at Portsmouth. 
——On Tuesday the Chairman of the London County 
Council reviewed the work of the year before the 
Council adjourned over its holidays. A very horrible 
affair occurred near Falkirk on Wednesday, a man 
named FRasER, who is supposed to be mad, attacking 
divers persons with a sword, and killing two. The 
most horrible part of it, however, was, that the murder 
of one of the victims—a girl—was actually watched 
by the girl’s brother and two other men, who threw 
stones at the murderer, but despite their numbers dared 


not close. 
By far the most important death of the 

Obituary. week's obituary is that of Lord SHERBROOKE, 
one of the most remarkable, ways not, perhaps, of 
the greatest, English politicians of the century. 
M. Léon CLADEL, whose death was reported last week, 
was a novelist who never had any great hold on the 
public, but whose reputation with successive generations 
of strictly literary critics was very high. Perhaps Les 
Va-nu-pieds and his other work intended more than 
they attained; but he certainly was a remarkable 
writer.—~The sometime Bishop of Rochester, and later 
of St. Albans, Dr. CLauGHTON, who resigned the latter 
See two years ago, had, owing to advanced years, been 
little before the public of late. But he was privately 
much beloved, and had earlier been a distinguished 
member of the moderate High Church party, a very 
active parish priest at Kidderminster, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and a preacher of great merit in 
what may be called the scholarly-popular style. 
Mr. H. G. Austin belonged to a family who had it almost 
by kind to be architects to Canterbury Cathedral. 
Mr. Henry VicNe had been a Master of Hounds for 
two generations. Dr. BELLEW was one of the most 
distinguished members of the Indian Medical Service, 
and was great, not merely as a doctor, but as a linguist, 
an archeologist, and a “ political.” 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 


hype wild charges brought by Lieutenant Muizon 
against the agents of the Niger Company, and 
the readiness of Frenchmen to take the truth of those 
charges for granted, may, if properly considered, serve a 
useful purpose. Lord ABERDAREexpresses his regret at the 
recklessness shown in making accusations which must 
tend to make Englishmen “ draw the natural conclu- 
“sion that, in spite of near neighbourhood and long 
“ friendly relations, the French people and French 
“ press are ready to believe, on the slightest evidence 
“or on no evidence at all, that the English, not only 
“ on the Niger but everywhere else, are capable of acts 
“ of ferocity and treachery which the most barbarous 
“ savages could not exceed.” It may be lamentable 
that this is the French attitude towards us; bunt, 
since it is the fact, the more distinctly it is recog- 
nized the better. Nobody supposes that the peasantry 
and small shopkeepers, who, when they are stirred 
to act, are the real masters in France, are possessed 
by such a hatred of England as is likely to lead 
to effective hostility. They are only predisposed to 
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believe evil of us. With that small class of French- 
men which is actively concerned in foreign or colonial 
enterprise the feeling takes a more pronounced form. 
An Englishman must be wilfully or naturally blind 
who does not see from their own words and acts that 
they are animated by a passionate desire to do the 
interests of this country some appreciable injury. 
The chance of getting somewhere before England, of 
turning England out of something, of preventing 
Englishmen from obtaining some profit, is put forward 
with unfailing regularity as an inducement to under- 
take every enterprise. Lieutenant Mizon, who, on his 
own showing, had no scruple as to accepting services 
from the agents of the Company, boasts “ that the 
“success of my exploration was disastrous to the 
“ material and political interests of the English.” It 
is precisely because Frenchmen believe or hope that 
this is true that they applaud Lieutenant Mizon. As 
this officer is going up to Adamawa next year through 
our territory, common sense dictates that we should 
recognize the spirit in which he goes. Common sense 
will also show the wisdom of fully recognizing the 
extent to which he represents his countrymen. 


As for the personal question between Lieutenant 
Mizon and the Company, we might fairly dismiss it in 
a very few words. It would be absurd to enter upon 
that general discussion of the policy and conduct of 
the Company for which he is anxious. These may be 
fair subjects for debate—but not with Lieutenant 
Mizon. He has brought very outrageous personal 
charges against certain Englishmen, and they alone are 
the subject of any discussion the Company can have 
with him. It would be perfectly fair, we repeat, to 
dismiss him with a very few words. Lieutenant Mizon 
brought gross charges against the servants of the 
Company. When he was confronted with a letter of 
his own thanking Mr. Fint, the Agent-General, for 
services rendered, and expressing a wish to meet him 
again in Europe, he endeavoured to escape from a posi- 
tion which must certainly be painful by two subter- 
fuges. He first says that the terms of the letter are 
merely formulas of politeness, and then he adds that, 
as he was completely in Mr. FLint’s power, he naturally 
took good care not to express his real feelings. Now 
the letter, as all who care may see for themselves, is 
no mere formula of politeness, but an explicitly-worded 
expression of thanks. As for the second plea, we can 
only say that an officer—even one of “twenty-three 
“* years’ honourable service ”—who is capable of saying 
the thing which is not from fear in Africa is equally 
capable of saying the thing which is not from other 
motives in Paris. There is manifestly apt to be 
something which Lieutenant Mizon prefers to the 
truth, and, that being so, we might dismiss his mere 
assertions as the unsupported word of a witness who 
has broken down under cross-examination to character. 
On the other hand, the kind of charges he brings, the 
evidence so-called by which he supports them, and the 
spirit which animates him, are all alike so character- 
istic that there is some advantage in paying more 
attention to him than the intrinsic value of his word 
would by itself warrant. 


Putting aside the rather puerile stories about the 
repairing of his boat, &c., with the general remark that 
when a Frenchman is in a state of preternatural 
suspicion he will believe anything, we take Lieutenant 
Mizon’s two most serious charges. The first is, that 
the attack made on him by the Paganis on the Forcado 
was insti by a servant of the Company. When 
asked for the evidence on which he bases the charge, 
the Lieutenant answers that the Company, by not pro- 
perly recognizing other flags than its own, makes attacks 
upon them by the natives highly probable. A man 
does not need to have been brought up an attorney to 
see that this at the best only establishes a general pro- 


bability that a certain cause will produce certain general 
effects. It is no kind of evidence that a particular 
person did a definite act at a given time and place, 
Yet it is upon no better evidence than this that Lieu- 
tenant Mizon charges Mr. BeprorD, the Company’s 
agent, with instigating the Paganis to murder him. 
In other words, he thinks the Company’s men capable 
of acting in this fashion, and therefore he asserts 
as a fact that they did so act. When the case 
for the plaintiff is of this character, we hardly wish 
to hear the defence. Lord ABERDARE has, however, 
demolished the whole flimsy superstructure by pointing 
out that the Company did not know that Lieutenant. 
Mizon was coming at all, could not know that he 
would come by the little-used Forcado, and could still 
less know that the fuel for his boat would give out at 
the particular place at which he was attacked. When 
he is reminded that, so soon as his difficulty was 
known, he was helped with fuel and medical assistance, 
he answers by quoting his “witty friend” Prince 
ARENBERG’S remark that the English might well take 
out the bullet they first put in. The only charitable 
explanation of such wild talk as this is that Anglo- 
phobia has reduced Lieutenant Mizon to the condi- 
tion of those persons who suffer from what doctors 
call the mania of persecutions. Another explanation 
is that, when notoriety is to be gained by abusing 
England, a French officer can lose all sense of honour 
and decency. M. Mizon’s second main charge may 
be dismissed much more briefly. He accuses Mr. 
MaclIntosu of instigating the Sultan of Adamawa to. 
murder him. The evidence for this is the mere word 
of the Sultan. M. Mizon, indeed, hints mysteriously 
at the proofs he collected during a four months’ 
stay in the country, but he produces none of them. 
Until he does we may safely take it for granted 
that his evidence is, in fact, the mere word of a 
negro Sultan e in playing off one white man 
against another, and the repetition of the story by 
other negroes who found that the Lieutenant liked to 
hear it. That such charges based upon such evidence 
should be accepted as these have been in France, and 
publicly recognized as true by such men as M., Pov- 
BELLE, is an unmistakable sign that the old hatred of 
England is as lively as ever it was, and that the old 
stamp of Frenchman is there to profit by it. 


The Morocco question is for the moment, whatever 
it is destined to become in the future, principally 
interesting for the manifestation of the same feeling 
in not such very dissimilar ways. The principals to 
the dispute are marking time, and there can be no 
more till we hear whether, as a matter of fact, the 
SuLTAN’s envoys are coming down to Tangier to fe- 
sume negotiations. If information said to be from 
Fez is to be believed, the poor “ EMPeRoR” and his 
viziers are relieving their feelings by devising diplo — 
matic schemes for their own protection. The Czar, it — 
seems, is to be asked to send a Minister to Fez to co- 
operate with the good French in keeping out other 
foreigners. An alliance between the only true Caliph 
and the natural enemy of the impostor at Constanti- 
nople would be quite according to the most ancient 
traditions of diplomacy. CHARLEMAGNE and the Caliph 
of Bagdad were on excellent terms, while the Em- 

at Constantinople and the other Caliph at 
Cordoba notoriously regarded one another with tender 
affection. But the times are changed, and we are 
afraid that this alliance will not save MuLAy EL Hassan 
from the evils he already endures, or from those others 
towards which he is said, credibly enough, to look for- 
ward with pathetic resignation. It is eminently pro- 
bable, too, that when the SuLran reflects under the 
trees of his garden at Fez on that dissolution of his 
Empire for which he is preparing by building a 
magnificent palace at Tafilet, he foresees the French as 
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busy with his spoils as any other unbeliever. Until 
Sir C. Evan Smirn’s reports appear, and the Foreign 
Office has spoken; it is advisable to come to as little of 
an opinion as may be on the causes of the failure of the 
treaty. For what we know, it appears that Morocco is 
in a state of anarchy which would make the execution 
of any treaty exceedingly difficult, even if it were as 
different from the French version of our demands as 
Sir C. Evan Suirn’s draft no doubt was. 


LORD SHERBROOKE, 


M* if not almost all, the things that are to 
be said about the late Lord SHERBROOKE are so 
obvious that they may be left to those who have 
already said or who care to repeat them. Of his his- 
tory it is hardly more necessary to say much here. 
That he was a Winchester boy and an Oxford man of 
the great generation circ. 1830; that, after coaching a 
little, he went out to Australia and made a competence, 
if not a fortune, at the Bar there; that he returned, 
and entered Parliament some forty years ago; that 
after holding a distinct, but not very prominent, posi- 
tion for a good many years, he rose to actually the 
first rank during the great Reform debates of 1866-7 ; 
that he afterwards joined Mr. GLapsTove’s Govern- 
ment, not exactly to his or its advantage; that 
advancing years and infirmities induced him to 
accept a peerage in 1880; and that less and less has 
been heard of him since:—these things need only 
be summed up for convenience sake. It is true that 
strange blunders have been made even about the 
most famous of them. Thus the Daily News says 
that, after the first battle over the Reform Bills 
of five-and-twenty years ago, Mr. DisRagui “ de- 
“serted” Mr. Lowe. Now, putting aside the question, 
still vexed, though hardly among those who know, 
whether the course of action adopted by the Conserva- 
tive Government was Mr. DisraELi’s in any proper 
sense, the statement is absolutely incorrect. Mr. 
LowgE, if desertion is to be talked about, deserted Mr. 
DisraELi. After he and the other Adullamites had 
joined the Conservatives to turn the Liberal Govern- 
ment out, they refused to give their help in keeping 
the Conservative Government in. That this in any 
way justified the action of the Tories we are far from 
holding ; but it no doubt helped to cause it, and Mr. 
Lowe had but himself te blame. In what followed 
immediately he still bore his part well and worship- 
fully. Every evil presage which he made in his famous 
speeches as to the effect of lowering the suffrage 
has come to pass or is coming to pass. If he was 
as unpopular as CASSANDRA, he was as_ veridical ; 
while friends and foes alike, both at the time and 
since, have admitted that the debating success which, 
against opponents of the very first class, and possess- 
ing marvellous natural gifts, he, with a relatively 
contemptible presence and ugly voice, sight that was 
almost no sight, and an ungracious and disagreeable 
manner, achieved, was something almost uncanny and 
quite unparalleled. For dauntless courage, for un- 
ceasing readiness, and for untiring energy, the part 
which Mr. Lowe played in those days is hardly to be 
overpraised. 

To those, however, who look beyond the surface, it 
is not so much this brilliant and, in a way, successful 

riod of Mr. Lowe's life that is inexplicable, or the 
ill success which marked, for the most part, the rest of 
his thirty years of House of Commons life that is 
noticeable. He was the kind of nature to shine in 
Opposition, and for the greater part of his actual 
Parliamentary life his nominal friends were in,office, 
and he most commonly with them. In this capacity 


his peculiarly donnish nature—dashed as it was with 
a strange survival of the undisciplined undergraduate 
cleverness which usually dies in the don—was sure 
to bring him into trouble, and did. In his last 
Opposition days his powers were failing, and his 

enius was rebuked before that of Mr. DisRAELI. 

ut what is really astonishing about Mr. Lowe is 
the inconsistency which exists between his attitude 
during the short and late summer and his atti- 
tude during the long spring, autumn, and winter of 
his political life. If he was right in what he did 
during 1866-7, he was wrong at every other time of 
that life. Every argument which he urged with such 
unerring logic, such brilliant wit, such unsparing 
sarcasm, such wide and felicitous learning, against the 
lowering of the suffrage, told, and tells, also against 
the whole, or almost the whole, of the “ Liberal” 
policy to which from 1850 to 1880 he committed 
himself, and with which, both earlier and later, he 
was understood to sympathize, though he returned 
to the wiser mind on the question of Home Rule. 
And so in other things. He was, more than Lord 
Derby, more than Mr. GLADSTONE, far more than any 
other statesman of the vast number of men of Cabinet 
rank in his time, a scholar, a product of the English 
public school and University system, a man soaked in, 
redolent of, fashioned and water-worn by, classical read- 
ing and training. Yet, if our memory does not deceive 
us, one of his latest utterances before he passed into 
silence and the House of Lords—an utterance quite in 
keeping with the policy he had all along advocated— 
was a complaint to an audience of Civil Engineers 
that he had been brought up at the feet of DEMOSTHENES 
and CICERO, instead of in the society of rivets and 
drain-pipes. 

In short, Mr. Lowe, as it is still most natural to call 
him, seems to have been another example of the pecu- 
liarity constantly charged on English statesmen, the 
peculiarity of being unable to take any logical and con- 
sistent view of politics as politics. The hatred and 
horror of democracy which he showed in 1866-7 can- 
not have been a mere freak or whim. It was too sus- 
tained, too vigorous and varied in its effects, too un- 
accountable on any theory but sincerity, not to be 
sincere. Yet for years before and for years afterwards, 
he was steadily, and we suppose sincerely, promoting 
measures which assured the triumph of democracy 
only less decidedly than Reform itself. How far this 
may have been the result of those physical deficiencies 
which have often stirred up in youth a feeling of re- 
volt against the constituted—of revolt which lasts after 
the things which galled positively have been removed— 
it may be very Gifficult to say. But some such addi- 
tional explanation seems necessary to account for the 
utter want of logic in the political career of a man of 
apparently most logical mind, in the efforts made to 
open the gates to the “bare and level plain of de- 
* mocracy” by a man who described the plain itself 
in an imperishable passage of disgust and loathing, 
in the constant presence, except on the one famous 
occasion, on the anti-Tory side of one to whom the 
luxury of scorn—the peculiar Tory luxury—was as the 
blood of his life and the breath of his nostrils. No- 
thing could be more unjust than to represent Lord 
SHERBROOKE as a kind of MoKaNnNa who avenged him- 
self for his disabilities on the human race. But it is 
impossible not to believe that, if the soul of Mr. Roperr 
Lowe had inherited, let us say, the body of Mr. Waxp 
Hunt, or of Colonel Kinc-HarMan, we should have had 
such a Tory statesman as neither Arcadia nor any other 
country has ever seen. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


ae the preface to The Old Curiosity Shop DIcKENs 
says that one of the principal figures of the story 
was suggested by some lines in a poem of Mr. RoGERs’s, 
to whom, in acknowledgment, he dedicated the book :— 


_ And long might’st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in search of something, 
Something he could not find, he knew not what. 


The words aptly desoribe the recent political gropings 
and stumblings of Mr. GLapsTone. His wanderings 
are not indeed, as to their ultimate purpose, so object- 
less as those of the “jolly old grandfather” whose 
peregrinations Dickens described. The goal of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S pilgrimage is, and always has been, a 
Parliamentary majority; and this he has, after a 
certain fashion, now attained. But, as to the in- 
termediate stages of the journey, he has been almost 
as dependent on the chance suggestions of the 
moment as his prototype in fiction. He has turned 
off here, and turned back there, as he could find 
political companionship which promised, no matter 
with what windings and twistings, to help him on 
his way. Mr. GLapsToNe’s later course recalls to us 
Haz.uitt’s description of COLERIDGE’s walk and con- 
versation, in the literal sense of both words, as he 
observed them when that prophet and sage, then in 
the PRIESTLEY and HaRTLEY stage of his development, 
came to preach “ on trial,” as Nonconformists have it, 
to. the Unitarian congregation at Shrewsbury. CoLE- 
RIDGE advanced with undulating steps, and “I observed,” 
says Haz.itt, “that he continually crossed me on the 
“ way by shifting from one side of the footpath to the 
“other. This struck me as an odd movement, but I 
“ did not at that time connect it with any instability of 
“* purpose, or involuntary change of principle, as I have 
“done since. He seemed unable to keep in a straight 
“line.” The words accurately describe Mr. Lap- 
STONE'S political career. He has never been able to 
keep in a straight line. He has been continually 
crossing his fellow-travellers on the way, shifting from 
one side of the footpath to the other. 

‘ This peculiar mode of progression is not to be attri- 
buted in Mr. GLaDsTONE’s case, as in COLERIDGE’s, 
to any constitutional infirmity of character, to any 
moral instability. On all questions which have had 
no relation to his Parliamentary and official advance- 
ment, on points of theology and scholarship, Mr. 
GLADSTONE is what he was when he was a young 
man at Oxford. His consistency in them is not 
the consistency of harmonious development, but that 
of rigid and monotonous identity. It is only in the 
sphere of politics that Mr. GLApsTONE has had an open 
mind. The faculty of will, which in CoLERIDGE was 
utterly wanting, is the most remarkable feature in Mr. 
GLaDsTONE. The movements which in COLERIDGE were 
the result of helpless drifting under the impulse and con- 
ception of the moment are in Mr. GLADSTONE tactical 
manceuvres. His politics, to apply to him what was 
said with less truth of another statesman, have under 
their —— variations been always the same—the 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone. The curious thing is 
that a camp-follower should have been mistaken for a 
guide. We quoted a short time since a sentence from 
a pamphlet of Mr. GLapsTone’s published in 1845, in 
which, in reference to Free-trade, he spoke of himself 
as “a deliberate adherent of the policy described 
“in contemptuous terms as a halting between two 
“ opinions.” This unconscious self-revelation explains 
Mr. GLapsToNe’s entire career. On every political 
question he has halted, or rather, as HazLirr expressed 
it, has “ undulated,” between two opinions, until it 
became apparent which of them was to win, and then 
he has followed its guidance with a fanatical and in- 
tolerant eagerness. 


It seldom happens that the real character of men is 
discovered while they are still with us. The truth 
about them is usually found out by post-mortem exami- 
nation. It would seem, however, that the events of 
the last six years have disclosed Mr. GLADSTONE, as he 
really is, to all but the blindest of his followers. The 
reduction of his majority in Mid-Lothian—which 
would almost certainly have been converted into a 
minority if Mr. GLapsTonE had not suddenly shown 
signs of ceasing to halt between two opinions on the 
Eight-Hours question—is a proof that where his in- 
fluence was believed to be paramount it is on the 
decline. Forbearance may be shown to him if he 
offers himself for re-election a month hence on his 
acceptance of office; but even a majority of compas- 
sion would scarcely survive to another general election. 
The signs of Mr. GLADSTONE’S waning authority are 
curiously contemporaneous with the proofs of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S growing ascendency in the country, 
which, from the Midlands as a centre, is likely to 
extend over England. When the battle of the Union 
has been fought and won, and parties redistribute 
themselves according to the natural tendencies and 
affinities which in all countries divide Conservatives 
from Liberals, it is as clear as anything in future 
politics can be that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will be the fore- 
most man in a reconstituted Liberal party. There is 
a reaction, not merely from Mr. GLADSTONE’s policy, 
but from the type of political character which he em- 
bodies. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has the faults of his quali- 
ties, and we have often spoken plainly about them. 
But his directness and straightforwardness of speech 
and aim are a healthy corrective of the tortuous and 
sinister influences which have of late years confused 
and perverted the intelligence and conscience of a 


great party. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ORGIE. 


* AIS, c’est une orgie,” cries the French lady in 
Mr. Norris’s novel, when she finds her Eng- 
lish friends playing innocent games. The meeting of 
the disciples of University Extension at Oxford this 
week strikes us as une orgie of intellect. Can this be 
the old Oxford of the vacation ; can these be the 
grown streets of which rare explorers told, the streets 
in which young scouts revelled and drank deep, wear- 
ing flannels and Bullingdon ribbons? Young men 
and women from all parts of the land are to enjoy a 
prolonged and learned commemoration, a feast of lec- 
tures, and a flow of soul. According to the Stan- 
dard, not only Nonconformists, but ladies, are to be 
allowed to bathe in Parson’s Pleasure. It sounds 
like a new Decameron, nymphs and Unitarians flash- 
ing in the waters of the Cherwell, and holding many 
an oaristys beneath the pollard willows. If the 
brilliant and luxurious pictures after G1oRGIONE which 
flash on the mind’s eye be not too highly coloured, 
would it not be well to have a strong staff of 
chaperons on the spot? The revels sound like an in- 
tellectual form of the Holy Fair, and we really doubt 
whether, with such attractions, the lecturers, including 
Mr. Tom Many, will find that they enjoy large con- 
gregations. The religio loci will have hard work to 
convert so many persons of ideas rather contrary to the 
tradition of Oxford. While the towers murmur the 
enchantments of the middle ages, is there any 
chance that they may beguile, for instance, Mr. 
Mann? Will he become pensive, and a friend of 
lost causes and forlorn hopes? Wandering in the gardens 
of John’s, and beholding the effigy of a martyred King, 
listening for the voice of LauD among his own groves, 
and calling up in Merton gardens the figures of the 
Queen, her ladies, and her cavaliers, he may lapse into 
Jacobitism, and toast in Archdeacon the ‘ Queen 
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“ over the water.” This would be a great triumph for 
the religio loci; but for this, perhaps, the most san- 
guine can scarcely hope. 

As to lectures, the only doubt is whether mortal brain 
can hold all that will be pumped into it. There are 
to be no less than ninety-nine lectures on the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The Renaissance is a topic 
not over well suited to the young. They did most odd 
things in the Renaissance, as we know very well, to 
our horror, from the pages of Mr. SyMonps; it was 
an epoch of strange passions, about which the less 
said the better. A study of the Reformation, too, 
might readily convert the most orthodox Unitarian 
into a ferocious Neo-Catholic, crying out for the 
restoration of the Inquisition. A tendency to wish 
that Jonny Knox had been well burned before he 
took to burning witches in his turn is apt to be 
generated in the most Protestant mind when once put 
in possession of facts. To find our blessed reformer 
Henry VIII. haggling over a groat with First andSecond 
Murderers (Scotch) is a sore trial to the faith. Yes, the 
Reformation, like the Renaissance, is a ticklish topic. 
Then consider ninety-nine lectures, all crammed into so 
brief aspace. A distinguished American critic has con- 
fessed to retaining, out of many years of lectures, only 
information enough to fill the outside of one envelope. 
This comes of hearing too many lectures. As to hearing 
ninety-nine, we do not believe that they will ever be 
delivered. The lecturer, like the gentleman in his 
anecdotage, will be compelled to trench on universal 
history. He will “foul” the lectures on other subjects, 
such as Greek tragedy, that delightful and exhilarat- 
ing theme. The lecturers will enjoy themselves, for to 
impart information is a pleasure of which they never 
weary. The young ladies, like Miss AUSTEN’s young 
ladies, will have all the charms of being ready to accept 
information gladly. Perhaps most of the lecturers are 
married men. We tremble for the peace of families. 
The wedded wife somehow thirsts but temperately for 
information; but the new students will be like in- 
tellectual Manapbs in their novitiate. They will drink 
deeply, intoxicatingly, of the Pierian streams, especially 
if the weather be cold and Parson’s Pleasure com- 
paratively unattractive. Old hardened University men 
have been heard to murmur against lectures. They 
said that lectures were tedious, that they learned 
nothing from them, that they were a waste of time, 
that the very lecturer was bored ; but then they never 
heard lectures on the diversions of the Baglioni 
delivered to a mixed audience. There be who deny 
that lectures are educational at all; but the genius of 
the age holds a different opinion. Given good weather, 
at least the young persons should enjoy themselves. 
Were we to advise them, we would bid them, like Mr. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, “live in Oxford as if it were a great 
“country house.” For culture, let them take it in by 
the pores. They cannot well be sconced or gated if 
they cut lectures. If they attend them all, or half of 
them, brain-fever will be the result ; but we hope for 
better things, and anticipate nothing worse than a flood 
of minor poetry. ‘To Newra, bathing in Parson's 
“ Pleasure,” hy the Rev. Tuomas GowL, is what we 
look forward to with enjoyment. 


THE BULGARIAN CONSPIRATORS. 


.—- is now satisfied in Bulgaria, and policy has 
not much to complain of. Sentence of death has 
been duly executed at Sofia on the four men against 
whom that penalty was awarded at the recent trials, 
Miuarorr and Poporr having been condemned for 
taking part in the conspiracy against the life of Prince 
FERDINAND, while and suffered 
om the charge of attempting to assassinate M. Stam- 


BOULOFF. The sentences on all four men had to await 
the confirmation of M. StamBouLorF himself, who, being 
troubled by none of those scruples of delicacy that 
often so impair the usefulness of Western politicians, 
gave his official warrant for the execution of the two 
latter as well as of the two former conspirators. Pro- 
bably he was of opinion that his action in the case of 
the men convicted of the attempt against himself was, 
if anything, the more salutary example of the two ; and 
in any case we have little doubt that it was. Prince 
FERDINAND’S Minister has been, and is likely to con- 
tinue to be, a much more favourite mark for the con- 
spirator than the Prince himself; and, indeed, it seems 
to be pretty well understood between M. STAMBOULOFF 
and the Russianizing party in Bulgaria that they are 
engaged in a duel in which neither need expect 
quarter from the other. Hitherto the Minister has 
had distinctly the best of the game; but the game 
itself is at best a very uncertain one, and the position 
ofa Bulgarian statesman situated like M. StaMBOULOFF 
is such that no prudent observer would call him happy 
till he dies—in his bed. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable Minister continues the 
publication of those remarkable despatches of which 
the Russian press so indignantly denies the authenti- 
city ; while the Continental world continues to treat 
those denials with a polite incredulity which ren- 
ders them warmer than ever. To the official 
journal of St. Petersburg it seems shameful that 
its European contemporaries should so lightly give 
publicity and attach credit to what it describes as 
these “ vile forgeries,” and much is made, of course, 
of the improbability of these compromising documents 
being allowed to fall into the hands of the Bulgarian 
Government. This, however, is ostensibly accounted 
for by the usual double-edged kind of explanation. A 
dragoman of the Russian Legation, high in the confi- 
dence of his employer, is said to have fallen out with 
him, and on being called upon for an account of the 
sums which passed through his hands, to have ab- 
sconded, taking along with him a bundle of important 
documents from the archives of the Legation. These, 
according to the story, he has disposed of for a solid 
consideration to the Bulgarian Government, who are 
now, consequently, in full possession of all that there 
is to be known about the dealings and doings of 
Bulgarian emigrants in Russia and their relations 
with the Russian Minister at Bucharest. This evi- 
dence to the authenticity of these despatches is open, 
of course, to the obvious criticism that a default- 
ing agent who, on his own confession, has bolted 
with the private papers of his employer can hardly be 
credited -with a conscience too tender to permit him, at 
a pinch, to forge additions to them. On the other 
hand, we have the singular fact that “already at that 
“ time ”—namely, at the time of the dragoman’s flight 
—* Russian papers stated that the documents in pos- 
“session of the fugitive were forged”; a statement 
which, although it indicates a praiseworthy desire to be 
beforehand with the malefactor, shows also a sus- 
piciously early prevision of his as yet only contem- 
plated act of fraud. On the whole, perhaps, the Russian 
official press would do better to fall back on the irre- 
proachable character of their Government, and to treat 
all those who are not convinced by it of the spurious- 
ness of these despatches as simply impenetrable to 
conviction, 


ANARCHY AND THE CONSTABLE. 


JNHE condemnation of the dangerous criminal named 
4. Fancovx (not inappropriately either) to the not 
contemptible sentence of twenty years’ hard labour 
will, coming as it does so soon after the execution of 
RavacHoL, serve to impress on the Anarchists the 
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— 
wisdom of keeping quiet more firmly than ever. They 
have already learnt the lesson fairly well, as their recent 

behaviour shows. After infinite bluster, very 
terrible to the average Parisian cowards, they have 
settled down, and are hiding themselves with the utmost 
care. As a natural consequence, it is found that French 
judges and juries are doing their duty. The President of 
the Versailles Assize Court put a stop summarily to the 
impertinent attempt of FanGcoux’s counsel to deliver a 
ranting Anarchist speech under pretence of defending 
his client. The jury refused to hear anything of ex- 
tenuating circumstances for a man who was proved to 
have stolen the dynamite which RavacuoL exploded. 
If it could have been shown that he had taken any 
part in producing the explosions, the jury would pro- 
bably have given him the benefit of the Act from 
which the grovelling cowardice of the Parisians saved 
RavacHo,. The punishment given him is severe, 
though it might well have been even heavier. We do not 
know on what principle of common sense an avowed 
enemy of society, who has taken an active part in an 
enterprise which led to murder and destruction, is to 
escape with his life simply because he cannot be 
shown to have actually lighted a match. All concerned 
should be considered principals in these crimes. 


Apparently there is but one country in the world 
which can be expected to display this thoroughness of 
workmanship in dealing with the enemies of order— 
namely, the Triumphant Democracy. We shall not be 
accused of a foolish or sentimental fondness for the 
Government and people of the United States of America. 
But we will not deny that there is at times not a little 
in their conduct deserving of praise. When they do 
put their hand to the plough of law and order they go 
roundly to work. It is disgraceful to any country to 
allow stich scenes as have lately occurred in Idaho and 
at Homestead ; but, as half a loaf is traditionally better 
than no bread, so a vigorous though tardy vindication 
of the lawis better than none, ora timid one. Now, it is 
undeniable that the vindication has been thorough-going. 
We wonder—or rather we do not wonder, we know what 
would have happened in this country if the General com- 
manding the troops in Scotland during the railway strike 
had given orders that all workmen found putting obstruc- 
tions on the line were to be shot out of hand or strung 
up to the next tree. There would have been a howl 
which would be going on still. Yet in the land of Trium- 
phant Democracy a military officer gives such an order in 
Idaho, and nobody sees anything out of the way in it. 
There is not the smallest doubt that the United States 
troops would have obeyed orders. Nobody seems to 
think that the legality of such summary military 
executions would ever have been called in ques- 
tion. Those who had least doubt on the subject 
were apparently the strikers; for they entirely 
ceased attempting to blow up railway bridges with 
dynamite when they heard of General ScHOFIELD’s 
order. At Homestead much the same lesson has been 
taught. The Governor of Pennsylvania took a long 
time to make up his mind whether more votes would 
be lost by letting the strikers continue to burn and 
shoot than by restoring order. Since he did act 
there has been no hesitation. The State Militia has 
turned out without delay, and has done its duty 
against the mob. And here again one wonders—or 
does not wonder, but knows very well—what would 
happen if Tuomas ATKINS were hung up by the thumbs 
for half an hour, like the Pennsylvania Militiaman 
who was fool enough to cheer the would-be assassin 
of Mr. Frick. Universal philanthropy would have 
bellowed for disbanding the British army. Yet in the 
United States of America few people seem to care. 

The history of the Homestead strike has followed a 
course which is satisfactory enough to us for various 
reasons, The attempt to assassinate Mr. FRick, 


which, by the way, was of the intrepid Russian 
Nihilist kind, is a pretty illustration of the 
unfailing tendency of all attempts to right yourself 
by violence to end in mere crime. It is also 
good hearing enough that the Union will in all pro- 
bability be utterly beaten. Every vindication of free 
contract and free labour is so much gained for sound 
economical principles. But by far the most acceptable 
result of the fight will, we may fairly hope, be the 
putting to silence of the most self-asserting and under- 
bred bore of our time. Citizen CARNEGIE has wisely 
enough decided to hold his tongue, and we should 
strongly advise him to continue. 


DR. BARNARDO AGAIN. 


ATEVER else may be said or thought of Dr. 
BaRNARDO, it must be admitted that he has 
furnished plenty of employment for the lawyers, and 
contributed largely to the exposition, if not to the 
elucidation, of the law. That an organ-grinder’s 
apprentice, the child of a destitute labourer’s distressed 
wife, should be the subject of three hearings and two 
appeals may be quite in accordance with the spirit and 
the poetry of British freedom. Mr. Ricsy and Sir 
WALTER PHILLIMORE, at the other end of the social and 
uniary scale, have no reason to complain of the 
result. But if an account could be published of the 
sums spent in contending for the body of Harry 
GossaGE, they would prove the battle to be quite as 
vigorous as the fight for the body of Patrocius, though 
waged with less heroic and more civilized weapons. In 
fairness to the disputants we must remember that it is 
a struggle, not only for Harry’s body, but also for 
his soul. His parents belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which compasses sea and land to 
make one proselyte. Dr. BARNARDO, as he never allows 
the world an opportunity of forgetting, is an aggressive 
Protestant who engages in what may be termed a 
carnal warfare against spiritual error. Through a 
clergyman at Folkestone he received the boy from 
a policeman, and handed him over to “a Mr. Norton 
* of Quebec.” Quebec is, metaphorically speaking, under 
the shadow of the Seven Hills, which, according to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, makes the grass grow in the streets. 
But, as Dr. BaRNaRDO calls Mr. NorTON “a gentleman 
“ of good character and of Christian principles,” we may 
assume without danger of erring in our haste that he 
belongs to the Protestant minority in the capital of 
French and Catholic Canada. Dr. BARNARDO’s religious 
doctrines ‘and philanthropic instincts have not taught 
him—perhaps they have prevented him from learning 
—that a parent or guardian, and not the proprietor 
of a “Home,” has the right of determining in what 
faith his children shall be brought up. It is, of 
course, perfectly obvious that Harry’s mother has 
not paid the money for this prolonged and costly 
litigation. That must have come from the pockets of 
richer and, perhaps, more rigid disciples of the Church 
of Rome. It is, in fact, if the phrase be not beneath 
the dignity of the contest, a case of pull devil, pull 
baker. That Dr. BaRNaRDO was wrong in removing 
Harry GossaGE from the control of the mother « 
the Judges in all the Courts are agreed, and when the 
do agree—the quotation is something musty. Bu 
right or wrong, Dr. BaRNarDo has done it, and no 
the interesting question arises, What is to be done] 
with Dr. BARNARDO ? 

The late Lord SHERBROOKE, who hated lawyers ané 
their ways, would have been delighted with the 
judgment of the House of Lords in Barnarpo v. ForD 
For what, after all this process of motion and appea 
have the Lords decided? Simply and solely that there 
must be a further return to the writ, for which thre 
months’ extension of time is allowed. When Dr 
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BaRnarpo has filed his answer, for which purpose he 
will have the whole of the Long Vacation at his dis- 
posal, he may be cress-examined on it by counsel of 
distinguished eminence, who know the value of their 
professional services. What will happen after that, 
THEMIS, in her infinite wisdom, alone knows. Meantime 
Lord HERSCHELL, Lord Watson, and Lord MACNAGHTEN 
have laid down two general propositions which will not, 
to put it mildly, cheapen or facilitate the search for legal 
redress. In the first place, the LorD CHANCELLOR’s 
doubts notwithstanding, they have decided that an 
appeal will lie against the refusal of the habeas ; 
In the second place, they have very considerably 
narrowed the scope of the “have his carcase” itself. 
The Court of Appeal, or the majority of it, held that, 
unlawful custody once proved, the application could 
not be met by showing the custody to have ceased. 
The Lords say just the opposite. In other words, if you 
kidnap a boy, and sell him to somebody else, you may 
snap your fingers at the famous statute of CHar.es II. 
The ingenuity of the Bar, checked by the vigilance of 
the Bench, will have to devise some other remedy for 
the relatives of that captured infant. If JosEpn’s 
brethren had been called upon by the Cadi to produce 
the person of JosepH, they could, under this doctrine, 
have told his Lordship to go to the Madianites and find 
the stripling for himself. Lord HERSCHELL and Lord 
Watson are perfectly logical. Habeas corpus, they 
say, is aimed at illegal detention. Now you cannot 
detain illegally him whom you are not detaining at 
all. It seems that Dr. BaRNaRDO ought to have been 
treated as in contempt, and dealt with on that footing. 
Therefore, if his return to the writ should show that 
the boy was sent away before the writ was received, 
habeas corpus will not do ; the whole of the proceedings 
must fall to the ground, and a fresh set be begun. 


‘Blasphemy against the British Constitution is the un- 


pardonable sin. But if a magistrate could send a 
policeman to fetch a child who had been taken away 
from his parents, the fabric of society might survive 
the shock. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MAJORITY. 


T must be a comfort at this anxious moment to 

the devout Gladstonian—if, indeed, any such being 
yet survives amid the irreverent crew that now sur- 
round the venerable statesman—to learn from the most 
authoritative of all sources that Mr. GLADSTONE is 
“ satisfied with his majority.” This, it is true, only 
means that he is content with the number by which 
his party exceeds that of his adversaries. He uses the 
word majority, that is to say, as the name of an 
arithmetical relation, and not as a noun of multitude ; 
and his satisfaction with the numerical strength of his 
party does not, of course, exclude the possibility of his 
being profoundly dissatisfied with certain of the members 
who compose it. If he has no such feeling, he is 
blessed with an amount of meekness and resignation 
which, even in a man so famed for his endowment 
with the Christian virtues, is surprising. For the 
painful truth is that no more humiliating position 
than that which he at present occupies has ever before 
been filled by any statesman of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
eminence in the political world. There have been signs 
not a few during the last three or four years that the 
moral authority of the leader of the Opposition had 
sensibly declined; but the knowledge that his name 
and presence at the head of the Radical and Separatist 
army would be indispensable to victory in the battle 
which has just been fought has always sufficed to keep 
even the unruliest of his followers within certain decent 
bounds of discipline. But now that the battle has 
been—after a fashion—won, there is no longer the 
same necessity for feigning obedience, and with the 


necessity the pretence itself has disappeared. From 
every division of his motley army Mr. GLapsTonE is 
being day by day informed that the spoils of victory 
belong, not to him, but them ; and that he will-return 
to power, not to achieve the purpose for which 
alone, as he plainly told them, he took the field, 
but simply to do the bidding of whatsoever section 
of his followers may prove strong enough to im- 
pose their will upon the rest. The contrast between 
the position which he thus occupies and that which 
he held in 1880, or even in 1885, is melancholy 
indeed. In the former case, his supremacy over his 
party was as nearly absolute as it has ever been at 
any period of his life ; and even in the latter, the fact 
that he was able, as the very first act of his administra- 
tion, to compel the bulk of his party to take the plunge 
into Parnellism in his company, affords a significant 
testimony to the amount of authority and initiative 
which still belonged to him. 


To say that it has now entirely disappeared, and that 
he will resume the reins of government without any 
real power of either direction or control, is to say too 
little. So impatient are his followers that they have 
not even the decency to wait until the reins are in his 
hand. From one group of them we learn, even before he 
has had an opportunity of consulting with his lieu- 
tenants, that thus and thus must he first shape his 
legislative course if he is to count upon their support. 
To which another body of them indignantly reply that 
he must do nothing of the sort, but that he must 
satisfy their demands before anything else, or they will 
know the reason why. Whereupon a third party— 
smaller, no doubt, than the other two, but speaking 
with the formidable accents of men who have been 
once before betrayed—interpose with the ominous 
warning that they have no intention of submitting to 
the same treatment a second time. Neither Mr. 
LaBoucHERE of the first part, nor Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
of the second, nor Mr. Arcu of the third, is in any 
degree encumbered by false delicacy. They obviously 
feel none of the hesitation of the counsellor who 
wishes to influence, but would not presume to dictate. 
On the contrary, Mr. O'Connor tells the great man 
“plump and plain” in the columns of his news- 
paper what it is the Irish want of him, and what 
they are determined to have. And in his even more 
blunt and rustic way Mr. Arcu, talking “at” his 
revered leader through an interviewer, gives him clearly 
to understand that the “once bit” HopGe is now 
emphatically “ twice shy,” and that, if Mr. GLADSTONE 
or any of the ingenious gentlemen about him think 
that the rural voter is to be fobbed off a second time, 
as he was in 1886, they are grievously mistaken. He 
has been once more willing to dispose of his vote to 
Mr. GuapsToneE for a consideration; but this time his 
representatives positively intend to see the colour of 
Mr. GLaDsTONe’s money before they place their Par- 
liamentary votes at his service. 


Far away the most troublesome, however, though 
not the most peremptory, of Mr. GLADSTONE’s monitors 
is Mr. Mr. LaBoucHERE is before all 
things a Parliamentary tactician and organizer of 
Parliamentary victory; so, while other men are 
simply discussing the question where and when to 
deliver the attack, the Carnot of Northampton is 
anxiously reviewing the strength of the attacking army 
and considering how it may be reinforced. As to the 
strength, he is clear that it is insufficient, and as to the 
means of reinforcing it, he has his plan. When in doubt 
as tothe playing value and capacity of your hand, demand, 
is his artless advice, a new deal; and, under pretence 
of shuffling the cards, see if you cannot arrange them 
in some such decent order as to give you a better hand 
next time. The idea is not a brilliantly original one, 
and has, indeed, been many times acted upon in fact, 
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or in analogy, with more or less success, in human 
history. But what is really and strikingly novel about it 
is the method by which Mr. LaBoucHERE hopes to give 
effect to it. Briefly, this may be described as the 
method of Mrs. Bonn, with the Irish party cast for the 
character of the ducks whom that artless housewife 
invited to “come and be killed.” Up to the present 
these seventy ducks, jealously watched by nine others 
of a somewhat different, and exceedingly hostile, breed, 
have shown not the slightest disposition to respond to 
the invitation; and the Gladstonian Mrs. Bonp has 
been compelled to assure them in the most solemn 
manner that no harm is meant to them, and that their 
necks, if they will only kindly place them at the lady’s 
disposal for a short space, shall be duly returned to 
them unwrung. Mr. LaBoUCHERE’S argument may 
very likely seem admirably cogent to them in every 
respect but one. He shows conclusively that the 

wants “consolidating” in order to carry a Home 
Rule Bill, and that, as no such Bill, therefore, can be 
carried during the present Parliament, the Irish party 
cannot do better than co-operate with the English 
Gladstonians in consolidating the party, or, in other 
words, in packing the electorate by a new Registration 
Bill. That passed, they can ride for a fall on any 
popular question they like to select, go to the con- 
stituencies, once more return with a majority big 
enough to swamp the whole Irish vote if necessary, and 
immediately proceed to give its powerless owners what 
they want.—Q.E.D. 

The Irish party can accompany Mr. LaBOUCHERE 
along his whole train of reasoning up to its last step, 
at which they stop, declining to take it. It does not 
strike them as a hopeful way of setting about the task 
of squeezing Mr. GLapDsTONE to hand over the squeezing 
apparatus to him for destruction ; and the plan is not 
likely to strike them as any more hopeful on a longer 
examination. In the meantime there are others besides 
the Irish who have something to say to Mr. LABOUCHERE’S 
scheme,andtothank him cordially forthe magnanimity of 
ingenuousness which has induced him to explain it so 
fully to them beforehand. Some of these persons may 
therefore remind this foolishly clever or cleverly foolish 
tactician of two things he seems to have forgotten: 
first, that it is not quite so certain, as he coolly 
assumes, that any decent Registration Bill will give 
the Gladstonians their working majority, or any larger 
majority at all; and, secondly, that any other sort of 
Registration Bill, any measure avowedly and unblush- 
ingly designed to “rig” the constituencies, will have 
to pass the House of Lords, and that an agitation 
against them for having foiled so dirty a trick might 
not be quite so popular as he anticipates, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


HE General Election of 1892 is now a thing of the 
past, and Mr. Gladstone's majority of forty an 
established fact; but the question that now exercises the 
minds of politicians and laymen is, “ What will he do with 
it?” It is a truism to say that it is a critical time for the 
British Empire, but it is a truism of such importance that 
every reasoning and reasonable being is trying to see into 
the future, and to cast a horoscope as to the duration of the 
Gladstonian majority of 1892, and as to the class of legisla- 
tion that it is likely to produce. 

As ; the duration of the present Parliament under 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership much has been said, and the 
whole country is ringing with prophecies, from the Carlton 
and Reform down to the most medest local clubs, the 
result being generally that well-informed prophets give the 
probable duration of Mr. Gladstone’s term of office from nine 
to eighteen months. At the same time we have no hesitation 
in saying that there are men of both parties, eminently capable 
of judging, who look upon three or four years as at least 
a possible term for a new Administration, should Mr. 


Gladstone’s health bear the strain that must necessarily be 
put upon it. As to his taking such precautionary measures 
as may enable him to bear that strain, many rumours are 
flying about. One that is very generally heard and accepted 
is, that he will take a seat in the House of Lords, and will 
guide and control the policy of his party, whilst leaving it 
to one of his lieutenants to lead the House of Commons, 
This would be a dangerous experiment, as by entering the 
House of Lords Mr. Gladstone would sacrifice the glamour 
of his pomeeey as the “ People’s William ”—a catchword 
which has been a mainstay to him in his various tergiversa- 
tions. It is also generally acknowledged that none of his 
lieutenants would have the acumen, tact, or subtlety to steer 
any Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons, even 
to the second reading, with a majority composed of in- 
gredients so heterogeneous as he has got together. More- 
over, if, as we are constantly told, the House of Lords, 
should it reject Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, is to be 
attacked there would be a grave inconsistency in the 
Government attempting to “mend orend it” just when the 
leader of that Government had taken hisseat in the Upper 
House. The rumour, therefore, of Mr. Gladstone taking a 
seat in the House of Lords may be dismissed as highly 
improbable. Another report is that Lord Spencer will be 
called upon to form a Government, and to dance as Mr. 
Gladstone pulls the string. But it is hardly probable that 
such a thought would enter Mr. Gladstone’s head, after he 
has toiled and worked for six years to get the reins of 
government once more into his hands, and he would not 
care to see the Home Rule egg hatched by any other 
direction than his own, for all that it is an addled egg. 
One thing is absolutely certain—that the only chance of 
keeping the majority of such “queerly associated mates” 
together for any time between nine months and three years 
is for Mr. Gladstone to manage them himself, and by cajole- 
ries and vague promises to keep them together till his 
Home Rule Bill has passed through Committee. 

And it is in the Committee stage that Mr. Gladstone's 
powers of reconciling the irreconcilable will be most severely 
put to the test. There is a growing belief that the Govern- 
ment will attempt to bring in several important measures 
concurrently with this Bill, each measure being a sop to a 
different section of a disunited party, in the hope that they 
may unite in supporting Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill. There is talk of a Labour Bill to satisfy the 
Labour candidates, and some sort of a Registration Bill 
for the Radicals at large, a Parish Council Bill for the 
agricultural labourers, a Disestablishment Bill for Wales 
and Scotland for the Nonconformists, and a Local Option 
Bill for the teetotallers. Of “one man one vote” we think 
we shall not hear so much in Parliament as we did during the 
elections, since it would be impossible for a so-called Liberal 
Government to introduce such a measure without also 
accepting “one vote one value,” and thus diminish the 
Gladstonian majority in Ireland. The English constitu- 
encies would not fail to see how very unfairly they are 
being treated as to proportionate representation when 
compared with the Irish should Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment attempt to introduce “one man one vote” with- 
out also giving “one vote one value,” and, probably, they 
would at the next election show their appreciation of being 
compelled to play second fiddle to Ireland, more especially 
as it has been shown in the last two General Elections that 
there are more illiterate voters in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. We may be putting the cart before the horse in 
considering the rumours about Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
without first looking into the various on dits about the 
formation of the Cabinet, and the distribution of the 
“ Joaves and fishes” at Her Majesty's Court. 

Sir William Harcourt has been already receiving visits 
from the representatives of the various sections, and from 
Mr. Schnadhorst, whilst his leader is reposing at Hawarden 
after his exertions in Mid-Lothian, the extreme and unfore- 
seen agitation he suffered, both mentally and physically, at 
the hands of Mr. Usher, who had the temerity to “ heckle” 
him. These visits are popularly supposed to refer to the 
formation of the Separatist Government, and no doubt Sir 
William will present the various claims, with his and Mr, 
Schnadhorst’s views, to Mr. Gladstone on his return to 
town. 

As the formation of the Cabinet, which we 
think and hope will take place in August, every kind of 
ee and opinion is rife. It is said that to Sir William 

urt will fall the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
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To Mr. Morley is popularly assigned the Chief Secretaryship 
of Ireland, though he is ambitious of being “ Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs.” Mr. Labouchere’s soul aspires, 
it is generally believed, to the “ Home Secretaryship” ; but 
that may scarcely be, and it is said that he will be offered 
the “ Post Office,” which he might reject with scorn ; while 
others say that he is not desirous of taking office at all, and 
would sooner remain a free-lance, with the possibility of 
exercising his powers of ridicule and sarcasm, than be bound 
by the necessary veneer of statesmanship that a seat in the 
Cabinet would impose on his restless nature. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland is supposed to be either for Lord 
Aberdeen or Lord Spencer, and opinions are equally divided 
between the two. But it may be that Lord Aberdeen is 
to be raised to a Dukedom, so that, in the event of the 
Duchess of Bedford declining it, Lady Aberdeen may be 
able to accept the post of Mistress of the Robes, although, 
contrary to popular belief, it is by no means necessary that 
the holder of that post should be a Duchess. As is usually 
the case in this country, the apathy as to the army and navy 
extends to the rumours as to the Secretaryships thereto 

rtaining, but Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Mundella have 

m mentioned in this connexion. 

The most important post in the Cabinet is giving 
rise to more surmises and more speculation than any 
of the others—of course we refer to Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Rosebery is acknowledged to be the best man for it 
in this country after Lord Salisbury ; but he is a sound 
statesman, is in favour of a continuity of foreign policy, 
and does not approve of the propaganda of “scuttle” 
and “abandon,” or the withdrawal of the troops from 
Egypt. The advanced section of the Radical party is 
therefore adverse to the post being so offered, and it is 
whispered that a cabal is being formed against Lord 
Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Mr. 
Labouchere, and others who are desirous to have Lord 
Kimberley as foreign minister. Lord Kimberley might be 
weak-kneed enough to accept any policy of “scuttle” and 
“abandon” urged upon him by the younger and more 
blatant Radicals of the party. What gives colour to the 
rumour is that Lord Rosebery has gone yachting for some 
weeks. Should there be any foundation for these suppo- 
sitions, it will be one of the most fatal and successful 
of Mr. Gladstone’s latter-day efforts towards the disruption 
of the Empire, and the acceleration of disturbances in 
Europe. We have tried to set forth what is passing in 
rational men’s minds, and to deal with what is being talked 
about daily, and we are constrained to ask once more as 
regards his majority, “What will he do with it?” We 
ask, however, without any hope of getting an answer that 
will be satisfactory to Great Britain and Ireland either at 
home or abroad, 


GROUSE-MOORS. 


it is probable that the grouse-shooting season will — 
modestly. Early spring-time on the moors was plea- 
sant; but during the last eight weeks the temperature has 
been frequently low, and rain-storms have been numerous. 
In Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire many eggs were 
cracked by untimely frosts; and subsequently, both in 
England and in Scotland, young grouse were drowned in 
thunder showers. ‘The general report now is that the birds 
are “backward.” On most moors they are plentiful enough ; 
but on all moors they are small and feeble for their age, and 
many of them will still be “cheepers” on the Twelfth. 
Seven weeks ago there was disease in Sutherland and in 
Ayrshire, in which counties it will probably linger all 
the year; but correspondents elsewhere are at one in 
declaring that the moors have a clean bill of health. In 
most cases, it is true, the correspondents are gamekee 

whose bias, when they have any, is in the interest of their 
masters, the landlords; but there is no reason for suspect- 
ing that the desire to please the shooting tenants, or the 
men who may possibly become shooting tenants, leads to 
any general concealment of disagreeable facts, Year after 
year the sport, on the whole, is pretty much according to 
the predictions of the corres sondents, It is, that is to say, 
in harmony with the predictions made just before the open- 
ing of the season, the state of the moors is always, an 

time within four months of the Twelfth, a subject of ok 
interest to sportsmen ; but, excepting when it is a very 
parlous state indeed, it is never, until within a week or so 


of the opening day, the basis of prediction with absolute 
assurance. The fairest p on the First of August may 
be utterly undone by the Twelfth. If there is to be disease 
at all, it is often within those dates that the plague sets in 
in earnest. Therefore, while the character and the habits 
of the scourge remain as mysterious as at present, it will 
be unwise, until the very eve of our departure for the 
North, to do more than hope for the best. 

The rise in the value of grouse-moors during these ten 
po ears has been very remarkable. It has been so great that 

tterly some estateagents have been hoping to see it arrested. 
These agents, whose thoughts have recently been set forth in 
certain journals of sport, fear that if the rise continues 
there will be a collapse of the vogue of grouse-shooting and 
the moors will revert to their prairie values. It is not im- 
possible that the vogue may diminish. Deer-stalking, which 
the natural man might imagine to be a sport permanently 
superior to grouse-shooting, is not so popular as it once 
was, and the rents of deer-forests have been falling these 
few years. There is good reason for believing, however, 
that the estate agents are unduly apprehensive. The fall 
in the value of deer-forests is almost insignificant. At 
least, the most it signifies is that some of the men who 
like to spend autumn in the Highlands prefer a sport 
which is less arduous than that of stalking the stag. 
Perhaps, also, there is an element of humane feeling 
in the matter. It is scarcely possible to feel that there is 
cruelty in the quick, clean act of bringing down a grouse ; 
but it is more than possible to feel that there is cruelty in 
deer-stalking, for not a few of the stags that are shot escape 
to die, or to recover, in lingering pain. The slight decline 
in the value of deer-forests, then, cannot be regarded as 
having any bearing on the possible decline in the value of 

use-moors. If the apprehension of the estate agents is 
fulfilled, it will be so under stress of considerations which 
apply to the moors alone. It will be simply because the 
popularity of grouse-shooting shall have diminished. 

That is an improbable contingency. An instinct for 
field-sports, especially for those in which guns are used, is 
inherent in civilization, and it is pretty certain that nothing 
less than the ruin of the moors by State-legalized incursions 
of the tourist will put an end to grouse-shooting. Some of 
the agents seem to think that in the nature of things grouse- 
moors have an arbitrary value. They feel that rents higher 
than those which are fixed on the principle of 1/.a brace 
of the prospective bag would be out of the question, and 
a presage of ruin to the Highland lairds. The fear is false. 
There is no such thing as a natural arbitrary value. The 
value of grouse-moors, like the value of every other com- 
modity, must always rise and fall with the demand. If 
the demand increases so much that men offer rents at the 
rate of 2/. a brace of the prospective bag, the rents will 
be double what they are at present; and that will be quite 
right. The misfortune which the tenant suffers when the 
prospective bag is heavier than the actual bag is nowadays 
neutralized, in many cases, by a stipulation that if his sport 
is less than he was led to ex there will be a propor- 
tionate abatement of the rent. That seems not unreason- 
able ; but it is possible to regard it as the result of excessive 
liberality on the part of the landlords. Sportsmen begin 
negotiating about moors for next year almost before this 
year is over. They know that if they do not negotiate 
early they may not negotiate successfully at all. They 
certainly cannot blame the landlords if after the leases 
have been entered into disease or other adversity causes 
the moors to turn out less well than was expected. We 
allude, of course, to the cases in which the agent’s state- 
ments about the prospective bags were made in good 
faith. In such cases it is right that tenants who enter 
into leases long before the Twelfth should take the risk, and 
refrain from grumbling in the event of its being realized. 
The evil of the other cases, which are believed to be very 
few, will speedily cure itself. The new custom of arranging 
for an abatement of rent in consideration of the bag being 
lighter than was expected will make excessive promises by 
the agents rare, by rendering them useless. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


DISPUTE has broken out im the cotton trade which 
is only too likely to lead to a lock-out and to 
great loss and suffering. On Friday of last week the Execu- 
tive Council of the Master Spinners Federation met at 
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Manchester, and unanimously decided that work should be 
restricted to three days a week, and that wages be reduced 
1o percent. A circular to this effect was forwarded to all 
the secretaries of the District Associations included in the 
Federation, and it is expected that, if 75 per cent. of the 
members agree, the decision will be rigorously enforced. 
The workpeople, however, declare that they will resist. 
They do not dispute that the trade is now in a very bad 
way, that there is little or no profit upon spinning, and 
that something must bé done to apply a remedy. But they 
allege that reducing wages will do no good, that it will 
simply enable the Master Spinners to continue the unwise 
competition which has brought about the present unsatis- 
factory state of things, and that, consequently, the masters 
will gain nothing, but the men will lose. They urge, there- 
fore, that the true remedy is to be found in a restriction of 
production. It is to be hoped that both sides will show 
moderation and good sense. A general lock-out would 
inflict great suffering upon all employed in the cotton 
trade, and would increase the depression in trade— 
already too general and severe. As a month’s notice 
must be given to the workpeople, there will be time for 
better, counsels to prevail, and we trust that every- 
thing possible will be done to avert a protracted and bitter 
struggle. The condition of the e appears to be due 
partly to over-production, partly to the Baring crisis, and 
partly to the unwise silver policy of the United States. 
At home and abroad there has for years been a keen com- 
petition in cotton manufactures. Everywhere the number 
of spindles at work has been increased ; and as the cotton 
crops for a couple of years have been very large, the pro- 
duction has augmented year by year. On the other hand, 
the consumption of this country’s cotton manufactures has 
been checked by the prohibitive tariffs of so many foreign 
countries, and by the great crisis through which the 
world is passing. The breakdown in South America 
has disabled important customers to buy from us as 
largely as formerly, and the Far East for a year or 
two has been suffering very severely. The extraordinary 
rise in silver in 1890—due to the last Silver Act passed 
by the American Congress—and the still more extra- 
ordinary fall during the past year and a half, have 
completely disorganized the trade of the silver-using coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, China has suffered recently from a 
great famine and also from political disturbances. India 
has been tried by drought ; and there has been a wild 
speculation both in India and in the Straits Settlements— 
in silver, in mining, and in Company shares. The specula- 
tion has broken down, there is extreme depression, there is 
a great falling off in the demand for manufactures; and 
thus, while the European production of cotton goods has been 
steadily increasing, there is a ruinous decline in the demand 
of our most important customers. On the face of it this 
would seem to justify the contention of the workpeople. 
There is over-competition, and the true remedy is to be found 
in reducing that competition. But, unfortunately, there 
are no effectual means of doing this. If production were 
to be artificially reduced at home, it probably would be 
stimulated abroad ; and besides, all experience shows that 
artificial arrangements to reduce production never hold 
good for a sufficient length of time. Some of the members 
are sure to rat, and the whole combination then breaks 
down. On the other hand, the reduction of wages, though 
it will not afford a permanent remedy, will, for the time 
being, relieve the employers—will enable them, that is 
to say, to continue working without serious loss. The 
operatives, then, should bear in mind that it is useless to 
expect that capitalists will go on producing if they can 
only sell at a loss, and that it is better for themselves to 
see their earnings somewhat reduced than to face a total 
loss of wages for weeks, or it may be even for months. 
Whether so great a reduction as 10 per cent. is required we 
do not pretend to know—indeed, it is impossible for any 
outsider to give a sound opinion upon the point. But it 
seems clear all the same that some reduction is necessary. 
At the same time while we would counsel the working-men 
not to drive the masters to extremities, we would urge upon 
employers not to be too exacting in their demands, and to 
try if they cannot somehow meet their employés half-way. 
The money market is very lifeless, and, of course, is 
likely to continue so during the summer. Besides the 
absence of speculation and of new enterprise, there is much 
anxiety respecting the silver market. It seems clear that 
the United States must soon stop their purchases of silver. 


If so, silver will probably fall ruinously, and people are 
anxiously asking what will happen in the silver-using 
countries and in the trade with them? While uncertainty 
on the = continues there can be no marked improve- 
ment in business. 

The price of silver fell on Tuesday to 394d. per oz., 
barely a quarter of a farthing per oz. above the lowest quo- 
tation ever yet recorded. On Wednesday there was a 

ight recovery; but the market is very sensitive, and a 
further fall looks likely. The American silver policy, as 
already said, has completely broken down, and it seems 
inevitable that the purchases of silver must be stopped as 
soon as the Congress to be elected in November meets next 


The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, which 
began on Tuesday morning, showed that there had been 
very large speculative sales in all departments during the 
previous fortnight. Speculative sellers had to pay fines on 
non-delivery in the Home Railway market, and in the 
Inter-Bourse department. Even some South African gold 
shares were scarce, and there was but a small supply of 
American securities. Naturally, therefore, the speculative 
sellers have been buying back, partly because of their un- 
willingness to go on paying heavy fines, and partly because 
they are preparing for their holidays. But, in spite of the 
recovery in quotations, there is no real increase of business, 
nor is there any likely for months yet. While uncertainty 
respecting silver continues, it is improbable that American 
railroad securities will be bought ; indeed, we are of opinion 
that investors would act wisely to keep aloof altogether 
from the American market. The United States is a very 
rich and a very prosperous country, and it is possible that 
its silver mistakes may not bring on a crisis; but it is only 
too probable, for all that, that distrust will increase, and 
consequently that there will be a fall in the American market. 
No doubt purely trade prospects are good ; but that will avail 
little if distrust deepens. Inter-Bourse securities are entirely 
too high. Fortunately British investors have been getting 
rid of those securities for years now, so that at the present 
time, with the exception of a few—notably Egyptian—the 
holdings here are smaller than they have been for a genera- 
tion or two. In Home Railway stocks, on the other hand, 
we see no reason to anticipate any serious fall. The foreign 
trade, no doubt, is bad, there is anxiety respecting silver, 
the condition of many foreign countries is precarious ; but 
at the same time the home trade keeps very good, and upon 
the whole Home Railway stocks will be found, we think, to 
yield as good a return as any other security—a better re- 
turn, indeed, than any other security equally safe. From 
time to time speculators will sell, as they sold largely oe 
the elections. Investors, however, ought not to be troubl 
by mere fluctuations in the market ; what they have tocon- 
sider is the probable yield over a series of years. _. 

The dividends of most of the heavy lines are not yet 
announced; indeed, the announcements this week have 
been few. The Lancashire and Yorkshire dividend is 
at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum, comparing with 
3} per cent. twelve months ago. The North Stafford- 
shire declares 4} per cent., against 4? this time last year, 
and the North London pays the usual 74 per cent. The 
announcements are very nearly what was anticipated by 
the market, and have had no appreciable influence upon 
quotations. 

The north-east wind which has been blowing nearly all 
the week is unfavourable to the crops. The pessimist anti- 
cipations are realized in the case of the hay crop, which is 
one of the shortest for very many years. Unless the after- 
math is very good, the look-out for the winter keep of 
cattle is not promising. 


There has been very little change in the week in British 
and Colonial Government stocks. In the Home Railway 
department, however, there is a general advance in the 
stocks of heavy lines. Thus North-Western closed on Thurs- 
day at 176, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
1}; Midland closed at 155%, a rise of 13; and North- 
Eastern closed at 1543, a rise of as much as 2}. The dis- 
appointment with the South-Eastern dividend continues, 
and there has been a further fall. South-Eastern Ordinary 
closed on Thursday at 108, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of as much as 2; and the “A” stock 
pone | at 70, a fall of 3. In the American market there 
has been a general advance. Atchison shares closed at 38}, 
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a rise compared with-the preceding Thursday of fi Erie 
closed at 28%, a rise of 14; Milwaakeo closed at 854, a rise 
of §. Coming now to the dividend-paying stocks, Louis- 
ville and Nashville closed at 71}, a rise of #; Lake Shore 
closed at 137}, a rise of 1}; and New York Central 
closed at 116, a rise of 1}. Argentine railway stocks 
there has been little movement; but the National Five per 
Cent. loan of 1886 closed on Thursday at 64}, a fall com- 
— with the preceding Thursday of 1}; the Funding 

closed at 57}, also a fall of a3. The Greek Loan of 
1884 likewise fell, closing on Thursday at 70, a decline 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. Generally, 
however, international securities have risen. Hungarian 
elosed on Thursday at 923, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 4; Italian closed at go}, a rise of 2; 
Egyptian Unified closed at 97, a rise of §; and Spanish 
elosed at 62%, a rise of 3. 


NAMES OR BRAINS. 


T sometimes happens that when a practical question 
seems to have been thoroughly threshed out in discus- 
sion, and all the probabilities appear to have been exhausted, 
upon the experiment at last being tried, something of which 
nobody had dreamed leaps out of Pandora’s box, and pro- 
duces a result which nobody could have foreseen. The 

uestion whether articles in reviews and literary periodicals 
should be signed seemed to have been as thoroughly 
threshed out as any question could be. All had been said 
that could be said on one side in favour of personal respon- 
sibility, and on the other in favour of criticism free from 
personal responsibility but under editorial control. Argu- 
ment and prediction having been exhausted, the experiment 
was tried, when out of Pandora's box there leapt that thing 
of which nobody had thought and which falsified all antici- 
pations. Nobody, so far as we recollect, in the whole course 
of the controversy had suggested or imagined that, by in- 
troducing the practice of putting names to articles, the 
editorship of reviews and literary periodicals would be 
turned into a hunt for names. 

Yet so it is, or is coming rapidly to be. We are very far 
from saying that our reviews and ie under the new 
system have ceased to compete with each other in the 
intrinsic worth of their articles; but we do say that the 
competition has become to no small extent, and tends to 
become to a still greater extent, a rivalry in the capture of 
conspicuous names. The office and qualifications of the editor 
as a fisher of names grow less literary and more social. He 
must be a man who has, or knows how, to make for himself 
social access to the of names, and who has the 
winning ways by which they can be drawn into the net, 
and induced to promise something for the next number. 
The advertisement of the next number proclaims the 
triumph of his social address, and the capture of the prize. 
For editorship of this kind literary discernment, or 
acquaintance with literary subjects, is but a secondary 
qualification. When the name is captured the editor's 
most important work is done, The responsibility being 
cast on the writer by whom the article is signed, the editor 
may almost abdicate—indeed, we sometimes see reasons for 
suspecting that he has already abdicated—his literary func- 
tions. Obviously this is not conducive to high literary 
excellence, or to the intrinsic worth of articles. It must 
often happen that the possessor of a name is not a good 
writer. Sometimes there may be nothing about which he 
particularly wishes to write, even in connexion with his 
own subject. If he is a busy man, he may not have time 
to put his thoughts in form. But he yields to solicitation, 
and promises something for the next number. The some- 
thing may turn out to be the merest scrap, devoid, not 
only of literary merit, but even of substantial interest. 
But, whatever the paper is, it can hardly be rejected. 
We think we have more than once seen in a respec- 
table magazine a paper signed by a prominent man, 
which would hardly have found insertion as a letter in 
a morning journal, and which, if. offered with an or- 

i name to the editor of a review, would certainly 
have been returned with thanks. A somewhat untoward 
influence is apt to be exerted, at the same time, on the 
choice of subjects and the scale upon which they are treated. 
Subjects which require study and thought, and which are 
proper to a literary periodical, are insensibly discarded in 


favour of the burning questions of the day, on which some 
prominent — or leading literary man can easily 
throw off a few lines, The more names there are on the 
cover of the magazine the better. And this, again, has a 
tendency, by reducing the number of pages allowed to each 
writer, to limit the scale of treatment, and sometimes bring 
it below what a first-rate subject requires. It is chiefly in 
the old quarterlies that we now see first-rate subjects 
treated on a satisfactory scale. A notable device of the 
assiduous and skilful name-hunter is the Symposium, by 
means of which a whole galaxy of conspicuous signatures is 
presented to us at once with the utmost economy of space. 
Some words have had curious histories. The title of a 
great officer of State has sunk into that of a village police- 
man, while what was once the designation of a blacksmith has 
risen into that of the highest military commander. But 
hardly any word has had a more curious history than 
“Symposium,” which, from its original meaning of a drink- 
ing party, has come to denote a printed discussion, carried 
on by a group of divines or philosophers about high 
roblems of theology or metaphysics. By this time pro- 
bly many people believe that “Symposium” is the Greek 
for a dialogue. 

Tn this, as in all matters of practical science and inven- 
tion, our American friends outstrip us. The American 
editor not only pursues the hunt after names more 
assiduously and systematically than his British rival, but 
he carries out his system to its full results by the aid of 
sensational typography. His grandest names are printed 
in the biggest letters in his table of contents and his ad- 
vertisements. When the name is one which he fears is not 
sufficiently famous, a biographical bulletin supplies the 
necessary halo. “ Full-Orbed Education,” says the editor 
in one of these bulletins, “is the title of a powerful con- 
tribution by Professor , which I hope to be able to 
publish in the next issue. Professor is, in my judg- 
ment, the ablest thinker in broad and practical edu- 
cational items in America to-day. This paper will 
be one of the most notable contributions to educa- 
tional literature of the present decade.” Again :—“ A 
thoughtful essay entitled ‘ Woman’s Cause is Man’s,” 
by Miss ——, will be a feature of the March number. 

iss is unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
women of our age. The work she is doing for the elevation 
of the race is incalculable, and while on many religious 
points I hold radically different views from her, I appre- 
ciate in her the noble woman who is doing within the lines 
of orthodoxy a magnificent work for God and man, in 
furthering temperance, social purity, and other great 
ethical reforms.” The American editor, also, as might 
have been expected, goes beyond his British rival in ‘his 
fondness for burning questions. In fact, he admits no 
questions or subjects, if he can help it, which are not more 
or less burning. To literary or historical subjects he will 
rarely have anything to say. In the North American, 
which appears to hold the highest place among Ameri- 
can reviews, and the Forum, which appears to hold the 
second place, a literary or historical subject is hardly 
ever seen. The North American, indeed, has recently 
been giving a whole series of papers on the Olympian 
religion, which were not only as far as possible from 
being sénsational, but almost as far as possible from 
being sense, and would hardly have commended themselves 
on either of those grounds to the judgment of the editor, 
but which, nevertheless, occupied a place of honour in the 
numbers, and were Lacetinel in the largest letters. The 
explanation of their exceptional privilege was that they 
were signed by Mr. Gladstone, and probably ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the readers of the review were satisfied 
with the perusal of the illustrious signature. We noticed 
also some time ago, in the same periodical, a homily on the 
duties of the religious man towards the State, which might 
likewise be described as the reverse of sensational. In fact, 
it might have been delivered as a sermon without any risk of 
disturbing the repose of the lightest sleeper in the congre- 
gation. e venture to say that it would not have found 
insertion had it been signed with the name of a mere 
literary man. But, being signed by a Cardinal, it found not 
only insertion, but insertion in the highest place of honour. 
The shortening of articles is also carried further by 
American than by English editors. It is carried so far as 
to render it hardly possible that any great question or sub- 
ject should be treated with the necessary breadth and 
fulness. The articles thus become little more than a series 
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= 
of newspaper editorials. In fact, one does not see why a 
= many of them should have appeared in any other 
‘orm, or how, if the practice continues, the periodicals will 
be able to show that they have any standing ground apart 
from the newspapers. There is no use in finding fault with 
an editor or any one else for supplying the goods which 
his market requires; but a system of short, spasmodic 
articles on burning questions is not, one would imagine, 
exactly the thing of which the American mind stands in 
need. However, our Quart:rlys and Edinburghs, we believe, 
still find their way to the higher reading public of the 
United States. 

Of course, the system of signed articles has its advan- 
tages. Any practice is sure to have its advantages which 
has been widely adopted. Personal responsibility, no 
doubt, is favourable to care and conscientiousness. On the 
other hand, in reviewing it is adverse to freedom, and 
therefore, in some measure, to integrity, unless the reviewer 
is Rhadamanthus, with triple brass about his breast. The 
collaboration of a well-chosen writer with an editor who is 
probably free from the writer’s individual sympathies or anti- 
pathies is, on the whole, as good a security for fairness as we 
are likely to get. The editor of every well-known periodical, 
though his name may not be on its back, does practically afford 
the guarantee of his personal responsibility for its character. 
Courtesy in discussion has advanced; but this is due more 
to the general improvement in manners than to any change 
in literary system. We think we have seen in signed 
articles things essentially as discreditable to the temper of 
the writers, and as insulting to those of whom they wrote, 
as anything that we ever saw in anonymous criticism. 
The same class of men who will behave like ruffians 
in the House of Commons will, if allowed, behave like 
ruffians in print, and perhaps they do it with the more 
gusto when they do it in their own persons. They are no 
longer in danger, like their prototypes in the days of Junius, 
of being put to the sword. There can be no doubt as to 
the relaxation of editorial control and supervision ; in fact, 
it is difficult to say what an editor has to do in the way of 
correction which cannot be done by the reader for the press 
when the entire responsibility is thrown on the contributor. 
The name of a man of eminence in a special department, it 
may be said with truth, draws attention to the article; but 
the article would probably draw attention by its intrinsic 
excellence, not to say that in such cases the name of the 
writer usually becomes known. At all events, there can be 
no doubt, we venture to think, as to the growing liability 
of the system of signed articles to the infirmity which we 
have pointed out. The editor of a periodical in which the 
articles are unsigned having nothing but intrinsic merit to 
commend his wares, must of necessity look out for brains. 
Experience shows with increasing clearness that the editor 
of a periodical in which the articles are signed is greatly 
tempted, instead of looking out for brains, to look out for 
names, 


EXHIBITIONS. 


T is not much more than a year since Mr. Long died, 

and it is already proposed to form a permanent Edwin 
Long Gallery in London on the model of that Doré Gallery 
which has for so many years past been an institution of 
lower-middle-class life. What success the imitation is likely 
to have our readers may estimate for themselves by a visit 
to 25 Old Bond Street, where the nucleus of a Long collec- 
tion is now on view, in the form of a collection of fifteen 
pictures of greater or less importance. The public is ad- 
mitted to be fickle, but we are not prepared to say that 
it may not throng in its masses to admire all this tepid 
religious art. In his lifetime they loved Edwin Long, and 
why should not they, and their children after them, cling 
to his memory? This is a matter which, as it seems to us, 
hardly belongs to esthetics at all. Those who bought the 
innumerable editions of Robert Montgomery did not criticize 
amen * to be an admirer of Edwin Long presupposes 
no affection for painting. 

The very large composition called “The Parable of the 
Sower” (1) has not, we think, been exhibited before. It is 
accompanied by “a description from the pen of the Rev. 
Canon Farrar,” which is equally “ inédit.” To insist on the 
sympathy which existed between the painter and his eulogist 
might lead us into difficult fields. The very style, however, 
of each is in absolute harmony with the other, and when we 


read about “the beautiful and luminous figure of a youth 
in a blue robe, who is pointing upwards,” or of the per- 
so , “whom we may perhaps re as St. Matthew, 
who icked up one of the b flat pebbles of the 
shore, and with a stylus is scratching upon it some word, 
or turn of expression, he specially desires to remember,” we 
hardly know whether the brush of Edwin Long inspired the 
pen of Canon Farrar, or whether it was Canon Farrar’s 
lofty mission to have fired the genius of Edwin Long. 
Arcades ambo ! shepherds of the same kind of sheep, feed- 
ing in the identical pasture, with the brand of Askelon on 
the fleece of every one of their charges. 

The inadequacy of Long’s imagination is curiously proved 
by all his ambitious pieces, though they are never quite: 
devoid of a sort of cleverness. It is almost pitiful to see 
subjects so mysterious, so terrible, so exotic as his Egyptian 
themes treated with this cold English light thrown on studio 
properties and on a few grouped Italian models. No legend 
more singular and ghastly could be offered to a painter than 
that which describes how the priests of Anubis juggled with 
tame jackals on the feast of their deity, frightening con- 
fession out of criminals by supernatural exposures in the 
dim recesses of the temple. In Mr. Long’s hands the thing 
looks like conjuring tricks at a Sunday-school festival. We 
know not what absence of the power to see and realize it is 
that irritates us beyond expression in the mere green water- 
plants and rosy ibis of “ Pharaoh’s Daughter ” (4), so lament- 
able are these in their insufficiency. That the Edwin Long 
Gallery may not become, what its founders hope, a constant 
attraction to the public we are far from asserting; but our 
blessing can positively not go with the enterprise. 

A very interesting exhibition of paintings by old Japanese 
masters, selected from the collection of Mr. W. Gowland, 
has been on view in the Hall of the Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi; but, unfortunately for the artistic public, 
only for two days. We believe that there is some hope that 
these pictures may again be exhibited, and less provision- 
ally, when we shall hope to dwell upon them at greater 


length. 


THE VITALITY OF ARCHERY. 


RCHERY never dies. Apart from myth#logy and pre- 
historic times, there has been no period in the world’s. 
history when archery has not existed in one quarter or 
another. We have abundant evidence of its presence and 
power in warfare from the earliest days, until superseded 
by firearms, and it has been the ordinary means of obtaining 
food in all ages and in all countries, until civilization intro- 
duced the necessaries of life by other methods. It no 
longer exists for these purposes, except in remote regions ; 
but it survives as a pastime, which bids fair to last as long 
as it did in its former state. An enthusiastic archer has 
written that “so long as the new moon returns in heaven a 
bent, beautiful bow, so long will the fascination of archery 
keep hold of the hearts of men.” We endorse that forecast 
and re-echo that hope. Surprise is sometimes expressed that. 
archery does not make the same visible and substantial pro- 
gress which cricket and tennis have made during the last 
twenty years; but surprise should rather be shown at the 
wonderful vitality which enables it, in spite of formidable 
rivals, to keep on the even tenour of its way. The keen zest. 
and tranquil enjoyment which distinguish it from other sports 
or amusements are not to be denied, and whatever counter- 
attractions may present themselves, it is certain there will 
always be a section of Englishmen who will turn to it as 
naturally as a duck to water. The skill of our yeomen on 
the battlefields of the fourteenth century has descended to 
men not unworthy of the example set them, and modern 
scores will testify that neither the yew, from which the 
bows are now cut, nor the sinews of those who use 
them, have in any way deteriorated. Doubtless golf and 
lawn-tennis attract many who would otherwise enter the 
ranks of archers; but it remains to be seen how they will 
stand the test of centuries, and if they will not succumb to 
games that are yet unborn. In any case, there is room for 
all; but that archery is in any danger of being ousted 
the above or any other amusements we refuse to believe. It 
will hold its own, as it has hitherto done, quietly and un- 
obtrusively, maintaining, we trust, a high standard of skill 
and efficiency, and affording endless pleasure to those who 
practise it. It has never had a populous following, for its 
adherents are principally drawn from that comparatively 
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limited class which has leisure as well as pocket-money, and 
which needs neither the aid of professionals nor the stimulus 
of betting. Public archery meetings are réwnions which are 
altogether unique. Nowhere else can ladies and gentlemen 
be seen in goodly numbers taking part in any outdoor com- 
petition ; all of them on terms of social equality, many of 
them well known to each other, and half of them re- 
assembling in the evening to discuss at the table @héte 
the doings of the day, the records of past meetings, and 
the prospects of future ones. 

At a fashionable race-meeting both sexes mingle in the 
enclosure, and, although they may talk to their heart’s con- 
tent, get up sweepstakes, and show smart toilettes, it is not 
they but the horses who win the prizes and divide the honours. 
At an important cricket-match the ladies may muster in 
ferce ; but their remarks on the game betray how little they, 
6 spectators, see of it, or, as sympathizers, understand it. 
If their brothers or cousins have taught them something of 
its rudiments, and they venture to take the field them- 
selves, once in a way, against an eleven of broomsticks, 
well, it amuses them and it makes the men smile, yet the 
‘very conditions of the match offer no basis for comparison 
or congratulation. At a lawn-tennis tournament those 
engaged in the contest are thoroughly absorbed while it 
lasts; their turn has come and gone; it has, perhaps, been 
a short and merry one, but it was soon over; one set is 
very like another, and few incidents ever arise during the 
play which can kindle more than a passing enthusiasm. At 
golf the company splits up into incongruous couples, who, 
according to somebody’s definition of the game, spend one- 
half of their time in losing the ball, and the other half in 
finding it; if ladies play, they must of course pair with one 
another, and that does not seem natural; so that, how- 
ever exciting the struggle may be, its sociability is at best 
limited. In the hunting-field ladies and gentlemen meet, 
it is true, but the proportion of the former is insigni- 
ficant; moreover, hunting is an expensive luxury which 
only the few can afford, and there are manifestly many 
ladies who cannot hunt who yet might shoot. But, 
allowing for all that may be advanced in favour of 
archery’s many rivals, of which hunting, being a winter 
sport, is not one, and recognizing their formidable pre- 
tensions, it still remains a mystery why that residue of 
able-bodied gentlefolk which patronizes no open-air pas- 
times, but which does possess means and leisure, does not 
take more kindly to bows and arrows. What more appro- 
priate relaxation could be devised for middle age? Both 
™men and women have then had enough of those amuse- 
ments which entail more or less active effort, and are ready 
for something less exhilarating or less exacting. Their 
constitutions will benefit by exercise of a milder type, and 
archery will give them one of which they will never tire, 
and which will bring them vigour and enjoyment in their 
purest form. It is not everybody who needs the incentive 
-of competition, or who can afford to follow the pleasures of 
the gun and saddle, therefore there must be many who 
could desire nothing better than a couple of hours’ quiet 
distraction such as the York Round offers. Not a little of 
the charm of archery lies in the ups and downs which beset 
the road to good shooting, its very uncertainty adding a 
relish to every round, If excellence were attainable with 
no trouble, half the triumph of success would be missed. 
The discipline of archery, as in other difficult undertakings, 
is specially suited to the temperament of Englishmen by 
training their best points and bringing out good latent 
qualities; the very fact that something had to be sur- 
mounted will suffice to make some people take up bows and 
arrows just for the sake of mastering it. It is not asserted 
that archery is everything, but it is claimed that there is no 
more enjoyable and health-giving amusement, especially for 
ladies. There is no reason why the bulk of those well-to-do 
matrons and spinsters who neither hop, skip, nor jump 
should not keep their constitutions in a by drawing the 
long-bow. It takes them into the fresh air, offers them 
an alternative to superfluous art-work or novel-reading, 
supplies them with exercise of the best kind, in that it is 
steady and unaccompanied by sudden or unforeseen strain ; 
is a pleasant break in the day’s routine, and a release from 
damestic duties, proves a good lesson in patience and perse- 
verance, and often has about it that element of uncertainty 
which in ericket is termed “glorious.” In ease and grace 
of position it takes precedence of any movements of body, 
except, perhaps, the trained attitudes of hygienic drill. 
Yet, even with this and its other attractions, it doubtless 


would not commend itself to such ladies as in the winter 
take their pleasure in hockey—a boisterous and unfeminine 
game, which in due course will lead them on to leap-frog 
and paper-chases. Although archery will not satisfy either 
the restless craving or the —y i dispositions of those female 
athletes who aspire to follow the male athlete in all modes 
of “ playfare,” rough or otherwise, they might at least try it 
during the summer, if not in earnest, then as an adjunct to 
a garden-party, like soap-bubbles or grummits. Being in 
good training from their vigorous antecedents, success might 
smile early upon some; but to most of them archery would 
appear poor sport, and they would soon relinquish it for 
something more heart-stirring. To any, however, who did 
persevere, the result would repay the effort. With ordi- 
nary health and strength, and a start under the eye of some 
experienced archer, success would be almost sure to follow, 
though it might vary in degree and often prove inter- 
mittent. 

It must not be forgotten that one prominent and welcome 
phase of modern archery has been its development among 
the fair sex and their marked average improvement. When 
the first Grand National took place at York in 1844, no 
ladies entered for it; in 1860 the numbers had risen to 99, 
and in 1886 they were 95, there being then five public 
meetings instead of one, whilst the ladies now outnumber 
the men, and at club meetings their proportion is as 3, 4, 
5,0r6to1. In 1854 the shooting was such that after the 
first public meeting at Leamington the local newspaper 
wrote :—“ No accidents arose from stray arrows. The 
silence and force with which these weapons glance through 
the air make it absolutely necessary that great precautions 
should be adopted.” Nowadays we need hardly say such 
comments are never made, and ladies think nothing of 
putting 40 out of 48 arrows into the target at 60 yards, 
or 20 out of 24 at 50 yards. In fact, their shooting has 
improved to such an extent that at 60 yards they believe 
they can hold their own against the men, and it is certain 
that at 50 yards they would beat the men at 60 yards. The 
question as to which sex is the better at 60 yards is to be 
tried during the summer in the grounds of the Royal Toxo- 
philite Society, when the twelve best ladies obtainable will 
shoot a match at 60 yards against the same number of men. 
We think the ladies will be beaten. A closer, though less 
interesting, match might be arranged if the men were to 
shoot 8 dozen arrows at 60 yards, and the ladies 4 dozen at 
60 yards, and 4 dozen at 50. Asa rule, men have not as 
much time to spare for practice as ladies, and those engaged 
in other business than the business of pleasure are unable 
to give many days out of a limited holiday for either public 
or club meetings. A man may be devoted to archery, and 
may shoot his daily round with faithful diligence; but, as 
the York Round at a meeting means the sacrifice of a whole 
day, he cannot be present at many during the season. 

Some people have never been to an archery meeting; we 
can assure them there is no fairer sight than a large gather- 
ing of archers at work on a bright afternoon in June. The 
level ground of close-cut grass, brilliant with its animated 
throng, the coats of Lincoln green mingling with the soft- 
hued dresses of the ladies as the archers pass to and fro 
between the glittering targets, the flashing of the arrows 
through the air and their pit-pat upon the canvas, combine 
to form’a typical and attractive picture ; and, if the picture 
be thus pleasant to look upon, surely the frame is worthy 
of it, with its background of stately trees, its gay flower- 
beds, its tents, its pavilion, and its military band. The un- 
initiated have an idea that archery is all child’s play, and 
talk of “ playing” at bows and arrows as if it were a game 
of puff and dart. Let one of them, however, take up a bow 
of average strength, string it for him, give him an arrow, 
and then tell him to draw it out. The effort to do so will 
open his eyes and “ puzzle the will”; for the odds are ten 
to one he fails, and he will have to admit that he had under- 
estimated both the archer’s muscle and the fibre of a good 
yew bow. He will not then be so surprised to learn that 
every arrow drawn out means a dead weight of fifty pounds 
on each arm, and he will ibly in future show more re- 
spect for “only an archer” as he remembers the weight to 
be lifted with every one of the 144 arrows which constitute 
a York Round. Yet this is not too much for an archer in 
his usual form ; being a of bodily exercise, there is 
no undue labour in archery; for every one should handle a 
bow well within his strength, and the rest to the arms and 
fingers in the interval between the ends is sufficient. Of 
course shooting a round on one’s own ground is very different 
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to shooting one at a public meeting, and is not excessive 
exercise. There are the targets invitingly pitched and 
always ready; neither partner nor opponent is required, 
though the boon of companionship is ever welcome ; and the 
Clerk of the Weather and oneself are the only two persons 
to be consulted. If a man be shooting alone or with one 
friend, the round may be got through comfortably in a 
couple of hours, and who will say that two such hours have 
not been profitably and pleasurably employed? Interest 
does not flag so long as an arrow remains unloosed, and if 
there is a prospect of topping your own “record,” there is a 
stern resolve not to fall off as the end approaches, but to 
fight steadily against the sapping of fatigue or the de- 
moralization of nerves. Should you have a companion, and 
he is about your own calibre, a healthy rivalry is imparted 
to the morning’s work, and there is a further inducement 
to head your best score and his. At a public meeting there 
is more or less waiting about, according to the number of 
competitors at each target, and this delay, when spread over 
four or five hours, adds perceptibly to the burden of the 
day. The wear and tear is certainly a test of fitness and 
often of mettle. It lasts three days, and is often preceded 
by a long railway journey ; change of life and petty even- 
tualities affect the shooting more or less according-to the 
temperament of each individual, and it requires mens sana 
in corpore sano to go through the three days’ work with 
satisfaction to oneself, although its worries and weariness 
are forgotten in the varied delights of the meeting. An 
ex-champion, and one not troubled with nerves, used to say 
he found it necessary to elevate his point of aim half a target 
at a public meeting to allow for what was taken out of him 
on the occasion. 

‘That archery has had such a continuity of existence since 
it ceased to be a weapon of war is strong proof there must 
be considerable fascination about it. Cricket has grown 
out of club-ball and golf out of bandy-ball, but archery 
alone among outdoor sports has survived in its integrity to 
the present day. The secret lies to a great extent in its 
self-effort and self-reward. An archer needs no extraneous 
aid, and is independent of any one else’s action. So long 
as he has strength he can pursue his amusement. He 
supplies his own motive force. He has no “sight” to help 
him, nor powder to discharge the arrow, but his knowledge 
of what to do and how to do it enables him to hit the 
target. Eye, arm, and hand work together spontaneously, 
intuitively—a combination of decision and precision which 
preduces good and commendable results. With his point 
of aim once determined, he will continue to hit the target 
with more or less certainty, and beside the satisfaction of 
doing so, there is a consciousness of having wrestled with 
his subject and won. None but a true and inspired archer 
can realize the sensation of that supreme moment just 
before the loose, when, with eyes riveted on the point of 
aim, the arrow drawn out, and the whole body in a state of 
tension, the desire, the will, and the strength of the man 
are all concentrated to despatch the arrow fitly. Success 
follows, and with it a taste of that witchery which will ever 
captivate the heart of him or her who is an archer, whilst 
to those who have not yet taken up archery, we would 
commend it most strongly, adding, in the words of Bishop 
Latimer, “ It is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, 
and much commended in physic.” 


THE WEATHER. 


E have had a week which has been almost absolutely 
rainless, but which, nevertheless, has been chilly, as 

the winds, in the south of England at least, have been 
easterly, and the sky cloudy. The reason of all this has 
been that an anticyclone has been lying over Ireland, and 
has then moved gradually north-eastwards, causing the 
easterly wind on its southern side to freshen along the 
south coast of England. On Thursday, July 21, the con- 
ditions were somewhat remarkable. The very warmest 
place in Europe was Haparanda, within the Arctic circle, 
where the thermometer marked 71° at 8 a.m., and rose to 
79° during the day, being higher than the maximum read- 
ings at either Nice or Lisbon. This outburst of warmth 
was due to the existence of a depression over the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the easterly winds on the northern side of which 
cleared the sky of cloud, and allowed the sun to warm the 
air. With the advance of this depression over Russia, the 


temperature in the north of Sweden fell, and has not 
since recovered itself. In these islands there have been no 
features of interest to chronicle ; temperature has ranged 
decidedly higher than it.did in the previous week, and 70° 
has been reached fairly frequently. On Friday (July 22) 
76° was reached at Loughborough and 75° at Cambridge, 
and on Saturday 74° in London. Still the temperatures at 
8 a.m. have been very generally below 60°. In France 
warm weather has at last been announced; Rochefort 
reported readings above go° on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. The highest readings anywhere else were 88° at 
Lyons on Wednesday and 85° at Biarritz on Sunday. At 
Nice the thermometer has stood above 70° at 8 A.M. on 
several mornings, reaching 75° on Wednesday. The dry 
weather we have had has been of great service to farmers in 
getting in their hay, for the rain at the beginning of the 
month had caused considerable anxiety. In the south of 
Devon, however, there are great complaints of the drought. 
We have, at all events, had the experience that a summer 
anticyclone does not always bring clear warm weather ; for 
during the last few days the clouds in London have been 
very dense, and almost threatening enough to portend a 
thunderstorm. 

The results of the rain records for the seven months, at 
least up to July 23, show that, while the north-east and north- 
west of England have both received their due quantum, the 
most serious defaulters are the south-west of England, which 
wants 6°6 inches, and the south of England and west of 
Scotland, both of which want over 4 inches to. make up 
their respective allowances, 

As to sunshine, the week was. better than that which 
preceded it. Jersey secured 58, Guernsey 56, and Falmouth 
51 per cent. of their respective total durations. 


MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


E could wish that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt had chosen 

any other piece than Za Tosca for her farewell last 
Saturday. Both play and acting were noticed here six 
weeks ago at length, and it is superfluous to return to them. 
Yet we cannot but record that experience only deepens our 
dislike of M. Sardou’s melodrama. It is clever enough in a 
way, but not in the way either of literature or true dramatic 
art. It belongs intrinsically to the class of pieces of what 
must be called music, for want of an exact term, which are 
composed (as they call it) to show off the manual dexterity 
of some popular pianist or violinist. The actor or virtuoso 
who prefers such things to real dramatic literature and real 
music chooses as a sculptor might choose, who loved better 
to make spectators gape by his “amazing cleverness” in 
handling rotten wood than to labour onthe marble. More- 
over, “ und wenn ‘uns’ auch der ganze Kreis verhéhnt,” 
we shall continue to believe that it is not clean to appeal to 
the feelings which are meant to be touched by the torture 
scene and the language of Scarpia’s declaration in the fourth 
act. One is half-inclined to use the ugly word which Sainte- 
Beuve applied to. certain parts of Salammbo. The sham 
realism of the play even affects the acting. When La 
Tosca wiped her hands, after stabbing Scarpia, they were 
red. 
Now this kind of realism is unpleasant; and, more- 
over, it was made to look somewhat childish by the fact 
that there was no blood upon Scarpia’s dress. It is 
surely a mistake to be “realistic” enough to break an 
old artistic convention, and yet not to be consistently 
realistic. Let us be either “fedeli a Dio” or “ ribelli” in 
a manly way. These half-measures are “ A Dio spiacenti 
ed ai nemici sui.” Since we are on the subject of realism, 
by the way, we may also point out that La Tosca kills 
her man in an almost impossible fashion, by a nearly direct: 
blow on the upper part of the chest, where there are 
nineteen chances out of twenty that the knife would have 
stopped on the bone, and the wound would not have been 
mortal at once, even if the weapon had got in. If we are 
told that all this is pedantry, and that nobody asks for the 
accuracy of a butcher’s shop from the stage, we agree ; but 
then why those red marks on Mme. Bernhardt’s hands? 
“ Fedeli a Dio,” we say again, or “ribelli.” Of course, 
if we decide for rebellion we are on a road which may lead 
far—may lead, among other things, to the police station. 
Even in Paris, and with the best will in the world, we shall 
never in this so-called nineteenth century come to the per- 
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‘fect realism of the Roman who, as the most moderate 
scholar knows, could burn or butcher a criminal or slave on 
‘the stage. In the meantime, this article is on a road which 
is like to lead it very far from Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 
Our present subject is her farewell—temporary farewell, 
we hope and believe. We would rather have seen her in 
Fédora (not Théodora), in Adrienne Lecouvreur, even in La 
Dame aux Camélias, though an unlovely thing enough ; 
and no words can express how much we should have pre- 
ferred to say good-bye to her as “ Phédre.” But since it 
was as it was, we can only thank her for a “season” which 
has been full of beautiful acting, some of it wasted on—but 
damnable iteration lies that way. M. Sardou’s Cléopitre 
may not be Cleopatra, and Théodora may be naught, and 
Frou Frou not suited to the artist, but Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, with her voice restored and her heart in her 


work, was always worth seeing. 


HUGH ROMILLY. 


Ph sa feelings of sincere regret that we record the 
sudden death, by malarial fever, followed by typhoid, of 
Hugh Hastings Romilly, C.M.G., late Deputy Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific, Acting Special Commissioner for 
New Guinea, author of two remarkable works, From 
a Verandah, with a preface by Mr. Andrew Lang, and 

Western Pacific and New Guinea. Mr. Romilly was 
commander of an expedition sent out by a Syndicate of 
Directors of the South Africa Chartered Company to 
Mashonaland. Mr. Romilly’s demise is all the more sad 
in that he has been stricken down in the flower of 
manhood at the age of thirty-six, at a time when he was 
apparently in the best of health, and was preparing further 
work relative to the great subject which had latterly en- 
— his mind and life—New Guinea, its people, folk- 
ore, and the future development and knowledge of the races 
of the Pacific—a vast subject, a noble object, a fascinating 
theme, and one which never fails in its appeal to the human, 
romantic, or impressionable soul. 

Mr. Romilly’s description of how he first went to 
Southern seas is not only pathetic but prophetic. It 
begins his book—From My Verandah—thus :—“ It was at 
the close of the London season of 1879, at one of the latest 
dalls given that year, that, after a long conversation with 
Lady Gordon (since deceased), I decided to go to the young 
colony of Fiji, of which at that time Sir Arthur Gordon 
(her ladyship’s husband) was Governor. Perhaps there was 
an additional attraction to me in the scheme trom the fact 
of my knowing absolutely nothing about either the country 
or the people.” Hugh Romilly was one of the first white 
men to set foot in New Guinea, but his undaunted ambition, 
courage, and spirit have borne good fruit—have decreed 
that he shall not be the last of such men. 

The Western Pacific and New Guinea was published by 
Messrs. Murray in 1887, and reached several editions. The 
maps of the country, the notes on natives, Christian and 
eannibals—with an account of the Old,Labour Trade—were 
received with widespread interest, and demonstrated, not 
alone the author's ability to cope with his subject, but the 
fact that another ardent recruit had enlisted in the ranks 
of serious explorers; that again the revered banner and 
revered name of the Queen were to be borne on the breezes 
of unknown climes. 


RACING. 


dba weather last week was delightful, and visitors to 
Aintree were specially favoured in this and in 
the wh yond of the sport provided by the Messrs. Topham. 
Yard Arm, meeting with a weak opposition, readily won 
the Li endl ie to see Mr. 
W. M. fern win the next race with Fatherless by 
Isonomy out of Orphan Agnes—a purchase from Mr. C, D. 
Rose. A third victory was in store for Jarvis’s stable, as 
Mr. Rose’s Ravensburg, by Isonomy out of Penitent 
— dam), won the rich Lancashire Breeders’ Produce 
takes. Ravensburg has clearly come on since Ascot, and 
is a colt of great promise, as he is not nearly as fit yet as 
he can be made, and he has more scope and size than 
his game half-sister, Indeed, we think he will develop 
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into a good horse. The unlucky Cloudberry was, as 
usual, second, beaten First Flight in the Molyneux 
Plate; and Pilot the St. George’s Stakes cleverly 
from Mr. Houldsworth’s Mortgage. The latter is a great 
overgrown leggy creature, whose name has appeared at 
times in the quotations on the St. Leger, for which he 
cannot have the slightest chance in the world. Inferno 
gave Armorel 16 lbs. in the Mersey Stakes on Friday, and 
won by a head; but Armorel does not seem to put much 
heart into her work, for she looked as if she would win 
easily till challenged by Inferno. The Summer Cup gave 
us a magnificent race—indeed, we have hardly ever seen a 
finer finish than this one—wherein Nunth just got up 
on the rails in the few last strides, and won by a neck from 
Clarence and Windgall, who ran a dead heat for second 
place, with Enniskillen close up fourth. Certainly Morn- 
ington Cannon is at the present time riding with wonderful 
judgment and determination, and it was marvellous how he 
got through on the rails with Nunthorpe. Porridge soon 
showed how great a bargain he was last week at New- 
market to Mr. Abington, as he won the Croxteth Plate in 
fine style, ridden by Webb; indeed this excellent rider and 
M. Cannon won all the races on this day between them. 
Goodwood opened in splendid weather, as the sun shone 
brilliantly and there was a delightfully fresh breeze. The 
course, too, was in perfect order, feeling as soft to the tread 
as a Turkey carpet; in fact, it could not have been in better 
order. Five moderate animals contested the Craven Stakes, 
the once useful animal, but now sadly deteriorated i 
Imp being favourite ; but the non-staying Petard, having the 
speed of his opponents, won very easily in Mr. Douglas Baird’s 
colours, and was sold to Captain Machell for 520 guineas. 
Origen, like Billow in the same ownership, seems to have 
acquired confidence by a course of hurdle-racing, and 
cleverly won the Charlton Welter. The Stewards’ Cup 
brought out the immense field of thirty runners, thus 
maintaining its popularity. It was avery pretty and ex- 
citing race, in which Marvel won by a neck from Peter 
Flower, with Hildebert third, beaten three-quarters of a 
length. It is a very ahmare Cine that R. Marsh 
should have trained the winner of this race three years in 
succession. It may be remembered that Marvel won it two 
years ago, and seems to have a partiality for this course, 
as with 8st. 8 lbs. he was not favoured in the handicap. 
The old-fashioned Ham Stakes gave us a very fine finish 
between Raeburn and Poppea, which was won by the 
former by a neck. The winner is rarely bred, being by St. 
Simon out of Mowerina, the dam of Donovan, but he has 
hardly scope or substance enough to turn out such a cele- 
brity as his half-brother. Bradford won a race with 
Lucellum, a Chippendale colt of his own breeding, which 


passed into Mr. Heasman’s at 410 guineas, and a 
capital day’s sport was conietes when Mr. Houldsworth’s 


Inverdon won the Richmond Stakes. Armorel, again, 
showed a bold front a furlong from home, but when the 
pinch came she ran as tamely as at Liverpool. There was 
a tedious delay, caused chiefly by Watch Tower, at the post. 
The Gratwicke Stakes was a walk-over for Broad Corrie. 
Wednesday was again a perfect day, the breeze, if anything, 
a trifle too strong, and a little dust to complain of amongst 
the luncheons, but still a most enjoyable day. The recent 
form of Pilot at Liverpool was considered good enough 
to plunge on for the Drayton High Weight Handi- 
cap, even with his 4 lbs. extra, and he just won 
from the leniently-weighted Rotten Row. After Betel- 
ux had won a Selling Race, and been bought in by 
is owner, Mr. Percy Hall, nine runners were weighed 
out for the Goodwood Stakes, though class was manifestly 
absent, and some of the runners looked very light, notably 
Andante and Penelope. Nothing looked better in the 
paddock than Ralph Neville and Billow, and backers as a 
rule supported them and Bithynian. Nor were they in 
error, as Ralph Neville, who swerved very in the 
straight, was got right again and won easily from Billow at 
the finish, Madame Neruda II. being third, and Barme- 
cide fourth. Then came the Sussex Stakes, in which we 
were to have another sight of Orme, who was reported to 
have done well since Sandown, and as soon as he appeared 
in the paddock he was the object of much attraction. 
Critics, we think, on the whole pronounced him as eran 
all the better for his Sandown race, and odds of four an 
ten to one laid 
atercress being sup at that rate, at 
longer prices Mr. Milner’s Adoration—about whom 
B 
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‘there was a - tip in circulation—was supported, the 


outsiders of the party being Bushey Park, Flank March, 
and Drogo. There was little delay at the post, and 
Orme always held a good position. When nearing the 
distance Watercress and Orme were some distance in 
front of their rivals, and when Barrett was seen to 
move on Orme the excitement was great; but it was a 
terrific race, and Orme won all out by a neck at most. It 
was said that Watercress had been stopped in his work, 
and he is such a great striding colt, with apparently good 
stamina, that he may be a thorn in the side of Orme again 
inthe St. Leger. The Duke of Westminster, however, ex- 

his opinion that his colt could be made much better 

Doncaster. It transpired that a match had been made 
between Orvieto and Buccaneer to be run in October at 
Newmarket across the flat, s5ool., 1ool. forfeit. This 
should be a sporting affair. We had four runners only for 
the Lavant Stakes, with Buckingham an odds-on favourite, 
and he won when asked to go very cleverly from Simena, 
with Orchis third. A good day’s racing was wound up with 
the clever victory of Queen’s Page in another Selling Plate, 
and time does not allow us to tell more of Goodwood in this 
place. 

Next week what is usually known as the Sussex fort- 
night will conclude with Brighton and Lewes. In the Cer- 
— Stakes at the former meeting we may see Best 

make a further attempt to regain a reputation by no 
means borne out by his previous essays, and, in the Astley 
Stakes at Lewes, Simena’s form with Buckingham at Good- 
wood should give her a great chance of victory. As soon as 
these meetings are over, the St. Leger will be much dis- 
cussed, and no doubt Orme’s successive victories, having 
been won after such hard-fought battles, will cause the 
betting upon the great Doncaster race to open out. As an 
outsider we like The Lover, who, we trust, has got over the 
fall he had oy running in the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at Ascot by this time, though he has been longer shaking 
off its effects than was at first expected. 


REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.* 


A “PULL all ” by seven contributors, directed by 
two editors, and introduced by Professor Bryce, ought 
to do something to haul the question of Secondary Education out 
of the mire. The pull is a fairly strong one, and not too long; 
but the dead weight to be overcome is enormous, and vis viva 
seems to be the greatest need. 

Statistics are important, but few read and fewer remember 
them. A good startling novel, representing two or three flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed pupils, murdered by the sanguinary proprietress 
of a seminary for young ladies, might stir the British public to a 
vague desire for vengeance; whereas the record of the intellectual 
slaughter of thousands of boys by masculine Sauls, and ten 
thousands of girls by feminine Davids, has hitherto aroused only 
a languid attention. 

The danger which dogs such a book as Studies in Secondary 
Education is that its very earnestness may retard its purpose. 
The matter is most serious, and seriously it is dealt with, yet 
perhaps so seriously as to deter the general reader from its pages. 
There is not one of these treatises without its distinct value. 
Like many things in this vain world, they are likely to be read 
and approved by the small already-convinced class, and to fall 
short of the numbers whose cry would soon receive notice, if once 
they could be roused from their apathy. 

Professor Bryce’s opening is much in the style of the parody 
of Dr. Johnson in the Rejected Addresses; but to those who have 
the courage to break the crust, it will be found full of important 
suggestions. Indeed, there is one which by itself sums up the 
whole business—* What is needed is a Ministry of Education, 
whether under that name or any other, a department of State 
which shall be able to draw to a centre the still unconnected 
threads of our educational system.” The metaphor, it is true, is 
a rather mild one. Let us try another. The Right Hon. Alcides 
Fitz-Alemena, who shall first be promoted to this high office, will 
need to cleanse the Augean stable of private adventure by the 
streams of a no less effective Alpheus than a stringent Act 
of Parliament. A deputation waited on Lord Cranbrook the 


* Studies in Secondary Education. Edited by A. H. D. Acland, M.P. 
and H. Llewellyn Smith, M.A. London: Percival & Co. * 


other day; and the upshot of the meeting appeared to be 
the prospect of some returns from the Charity Commissioners. 
When they come in, and have been read, marked, and so on, the 
business will be in no wise expedited. Is it likely that any more 
striking results than those of the Commission of 1868 will come 
to light? We shall know what pupils there are in first-grade, 
second-grade, and third-grade endowed schools. There will be 
columns of statistics, and an account, generally trustworthy, of 
the fairly satisfactory work done in all grades. But nothing will 
come out about the private-adventure /ues. Dr. Pangloss, LL.D. 
and A.S.S., adorned with the hood, gown, and diploma of the last 
bogus society, started by some uncertificated bankrupt, will con- 
tinue to issue his advertisement, and refer with conscious pride 
to the numerous “certs.” obtained by his pupils at public 
“exams.” Mrs. Pipchin will still receive little boys and girls in 
a stuffy back-parlour of a little house in a back street of a provin- 
cial town, and combine elementary education with theology by 
means of a judiciously-selected pedigree from the Pentateuch. 
What is the use of blinking the matter any longer? No un- 
authorized person has any business in a well-ordered State to 
take upon himself or herself the responsibility of educating the 
youth of the State, its most precious possession. If the State 
does not choose to forbid them, at any rate it has alike a right 
and a duty of knowing who they are that thus undertake such 
functions, what their qualifications are, if any, and whether the 
surroundings of the pupils are conducive to intellectual, moral, 
and physical health. This surely is the first step in registration, 
which in its bare name seems to have little in it. It may be 
made an engine for great good; but we must beware lest it stop 
short of the necessary point, and follow the example of the regis- 
tration of Friendly Societies, which confessed its own inefficacy 
by reporting that it was impossible to prevent people from going 
to ruin with their eyes open. 

The book is divided into three Historical Survey, an 
account of Recent Progress, and Studies in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Reading. A vigorous summary of twenty 
pages, which if acted on would bring a wholesome educational 
revolution to the country, concludes the work, save for a short 
appendix on the National Association for the Promotion of Tech- 
nical and Secondary Education. 

Mr. Llewellyn Smith, in dealing with the educational problem 
of to-day, which is made to stand in the forefront of the Histo- 
rical Survey, and Mr. Benson, on the Growth of our School 
System, at first travel a little over the same ground; but the 
latter is more strictly historical, though he might with advantage 
have shown more of the sources of our endowments from sup- 
pressed guilds and chantries, and from some monastic buildings 
which were overlooked in grants, and being in a way unappro- 
priated passed informally into the hands of corporations or paro- 
chial authorities, and were as informally utilized for educational 
ends. The church parvise, which doubtless served as a school in 
the middle ages, was in some places used for the purpose within 
the present century. 

After dealing with proprietary schools, to which, in the absence 
of anything more systematic, many of our towns owe a great debt 
of gratitude, Mr. Benson comes to that marvel of forgotten labour 
and literary excellence—the Commissioners’ Report put forth in 
1868. It is true that many of them were, unhappily, cramped 


by their “ public-school ” education, and had little or no idea of 


the habits of thought usual in the class for whom they were 
working, or of the way in which secondary education had been 
generally regarded, and provided for or neglected, as the case 
might be; but they were a body of manly, clear-sighted, fearless 
men, and had they been less prematurely systematical, and more 
up to the real state of things, we might not have been now await- 
ing the fruit of seed sown a quarter of a century ago. 

A little thought about the possibilities of any but the largest 
towns would have saved them from their triple grading of 
secondary schools. A few third-grade schools, the result in a 
measure of this classification, still exist; but it is hard to see 
what purpose they serve except the perpetuation of class distinc- 
tion. The work done by them would be far better done by the 
elementary schools, in class subjects, and specific subjects, while 
the money expended in the support of these feeble institutions 
would more than suffice for the additional staff entailed on an 
elementary school by the requirements of this teaching, leaving 
a balance for exhibitions to higher schools, or some other useful 
educational object. At the time of the Commission, however, 
the condition of elementary schools would not have generally 
allowed of this arrangement. 

In a town of 50,000 inhabitants it would not have been prac- 
ticable to support schools of three grades, or even of two, for the 
most part ; but a solution found in one instance may be recorded 
for the benefit of those who may experience difficulty in making 
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‘provisions for varying wants and wishes on the part of parents. 
‘A school of some hundred boys, under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, was beset by this trouble, that some wanted Latin 
and Greek, some Latin only, some neithér. Three mornings were 
devoted (with other work) to Latin, and three to Greek, the non- 
Greek boys on these days taking English grammar in conjunction 
with those who declined the classics altogether. These last, on 
the Latin mornings, were occupied in that pursuit which some 
parents love and most “ educationalists” despise—book-keeping. 
This arrangement was found, on the whole, to satisfy parents. 
Some of the abuses of trust recorded in the Report of 1868 are 
almost incredible save to those old enough to remember them 
and the like. Had the Report been issued ten years earlier, there 
might have appeared in it the instance of a master who had held 
an endowed school fifty years without having been known to 
give a lesson in it, or even to enter it save once or twice. He 
discharged his duties by deputy, and when his last deputy, who 
in the course of thirty years and more had brought the school to 
nothing, effaced himself, the trustee called on the master, then 
more than eighty years of age and stone deaf, to fulfil his duties 
personally. The octogenarian had the grace to confess himself 
inadequate to the task, and followed the example of his deputy. 


The Assistant-Commissioners were, of course, excluded from 
the majority of the private schools of a lower order. School- 
masters who were honestly endeavouring to benefit their pupils as 
well as to earn a living in some cases did not resent inquiry; but 
very many were of the type of one high-souled individual who 
informed the Commissioner that “ he was not his sort.” To judge 
from the advertisements in the educational columns of our 
daily papers, the species is by no means extinct. Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith notes, in treating of boys’ secondary education in 
London, that the suburban parts of the metropolitan area are 
“the paradise of the ‘academies’ and ‘collegiate establishments,’ 
where the youth of a large, though decreasing, section of the 
middle class receive such education as they ever get.” These 
schools, however, have felt a certain quickening impulse at the 
hands of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, and a 
reference to the class-lists issued by the University authorities 
will give no small credit to the better order of private school- 
master, whether in the suburbs of London or in provincial towns. 
But there are some ephemeral “colleges,” which spring up and 
decay like Jonah’s gourds. It is a comfort to know from the 
London Directory that seventy-one disappeared between 1889 and 
1890, though the satisfaction is damped by the record of the 
establishment of thirty-eight new ones. The parents who 
patronize them are of the “dumb, driven cattle order.” They 
would lose caste were their children to partake of the bounty of 
Free Education. They have no good secondary school at hand, 
and so fall with their little ones alive into the chasm which 
yawns forthem. A “college” is, of course, superior to a school, 
and a title conferred by an adventurer is in their hapless eyes 
as good as an Oxford or Cambridge degree, or even confounded 
with a Fellowship of the Royal Society. Analyse the huge un- 
wieldy bulk of the lower middle class, and would five per cent. 
represent the number capable of discriminating between 
F.R.S. and F.S.Sc. (Lond.)? Let those answer that know. 
“ Apply Principal” is the grammatical invitatory of most of these 
advertising worthies. A law-suit a little while ago disclosed the 
fact that “ Principal” had three schools in different localities. 
Perhaps it is the same who to-day advertises himself to be ad- 
dressed “care of Dec. Arts. Ass.” The girls are, as they have 
always been, worse off than the boys; though, as Miss Collet’s 
admirable paper shows, the difference is far less than it was. 
Large provision is now made by the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, the Church of England High School Company, and the 
trustees of endowments, and it is cheering to note the large ac- 
commodation and the readiness with which parents avail them- 
selves of these advantages which are offered to their daughters. 
Still the question arises, What of the enormous residue? The 
answer is that they take whatever they can get. And the 
“ whatever” falls into a kind of triple grading. The daughters 
of wealthier people, as a rule, go to high-term private schools, 
which vary from such as give good and sound results for their 
money, to others which subsist on vain show and exclusiveness, 
terminating in a “finish” of veneer and varnish, “ accomplish- 
ments” of eyes and ears which have not learned to see and hear. 
To take a favourable specimen, Miss A, a capable and intelligent 
woman, is as fond of teaching as she has been of learning. She 
gathers round her helpers of her own kind, studies method, selects 
text-books carefully, gets her work tested, and practically per- 
forms the function of the Girls’ High School without the name. 
Coming toa cheaper kind of seminary—Mrs. B is left a widow 
in poor circumstances, and must do something for herself and 
family, She has two fairly presentable daughters, and they set 


up a school, backed by the kindly sympathy of a large circle of 
friends, Canvassing is freely resorted to, Pupils come in. The 
dining-room of a private house, the most spacious available, 24 ft. 
by 15, is the schoolroom, and another room the class-room. The cur- 
riculum is the usual kind of thing. French of the ong and ang style 
of pronunciation prevails, the piano is smitten in common or 
triple time, English literature is represented by the most cheering 
scenes depicted by our bards—the putting out of Arthur's eyes, 
the death of poor young Casabianca, the early demise of Nelly 
Gray, with terrific accent on the But in the third line, and so on 
—geography is taught “with maps,” as per advertisement, and 
arithmetic occasionally advances to the mystery of vulgar 
fractions. But this is about the average. Miss C, who has 
known better days, throws herself on the sympathy of her friends. 
Totally inexperienced in teaching, she, too, must set up a school. 
It is hand-to-mouth work. The number is small, the atmosphere 
morally and physically depressing, the children begin by being 
dull and end by being duller. The governess, procured by adver- 
tisement, knows about as much as her principal. At the end of 
a little girl’s education under such hands—say at thirteen or 
fourteen—she may be just about up to the third standard in an 
elementary school; very likely she has never seen a map to know 
what it was, and discerns not the difference between land and 
water as therein depicted, has never heard of Julius Cesar, 
William the Conqueror, or Charles I.,and her poor little intellec- 
tual life henceforth is “bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
Were a Commission to have power, as undeniably it ought to 
have, to investigate the character of private school education, and 
not to pick and choose, but take things as they are, the number 
of Miss Cs, it is to be feared, though decreasing, would still bear 
an unhealthy ratio to the number of Mrs. As and Mrs. Bs. 

To turn from the subject to the book itself, those who want 
special information about Somerset and Wales will find it in the 
chapters written by Messrs. Hobhouse and Acland; the metro- 
polis, as we have seen, is dealt with by Mr. Llewellyn Smith and 
Miss Collet. 

It is hardly to commend to the attention of the 
citizens of Liverpool Mr. Laurie’s strictures on the Liverpool 
Institute ; for in one important point—excess in homework— 
reform has already made its way. His judicious remarks on the 
secondary education of the town are of wider than merely 
local application. The statistics on p. 239 will suggest to those 
who will be at the trouble of reading them a condition of things 
which may find a parallel in many another town. 

Birmingham is blest with the heritage of the Guild of the 
Holy Cross ; but Mr. Llewellyn Smith points out the inability of 
its inheritors to expand their accommodation, and the distorted 
curriculum of the science schools created by the School Board. 
He, like his fellows, pleads for fuller powers to be conferred on 
some public authority. Reading is supposed to be a town of 
moderate and average advantages, and the sketch drawn by Mr. 
Benson suggests that this is a fair estimate. Here religious 
differences wax hot, nor does there seem a prospect of cooling, 
unless some clairvoyance be brought to bear on Mr. Richard 
Aldworth, who made his will in 1647 and died in 1654, to dis- 
cover his desires on catechetical instruction. 

To conclude, no words can better describe our duty than those 
of the Editors :— 

‘ Where small private schools remain, the country has a 
right to demand ‘that they shall be carried on 
buildings, and not under the insanitary and qoatel oo 
ditions which have too often characterized some of these 
schools. Schools which are badly ventilated, ill supplied with 
a tus, which would fail to pass the requirements of the 

itehall Inspector, schools which are the “ happy hunting- 
ground of the charlatan,” must, in the best interests of the 
community, be wiped out.’ 


FICTION.* 


to set’in modern a tale of 
witchcraft is a task, for the present, at any rate, beyond the 
powers of Miss Jessie Krikorian, whose descriptions of the super- 
natural in A Daughter of Mystery form the least satisfactory 
portions of that book. The fact is, that an author successfully to 
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handle such a subject must go in for no half-measures, but must 
profess either implicit belief or disbelief in witches and their 
works ; whereas Miss Krikorian, halting between two opinions, or 
at least lacking the courage of her convictions, describes without 
stint of circumstance or detail the various uncanny proceed- 
ings of her brace of sorceresses, Cleopatra and her grandmother, 
but in the narration of their effects contrives to discount their 
awful import by suggesting the alternative of a natural cause. 
The retribution, for instance, which befalls little Ben Hodge for 
pelting old Granny Gunn and calling her names is sudden and 
terrible; but when children in dismay fly wildly, not looking 
where they go, as did Ben and his companions, and there is a 
river handy, as there was for them, accidents are apt to happen, 
whether there be witches about or not. Again, a love philter is 
brewed with a mighty amount of preparation, whereon no lack of 
fine writing is expended, It is Cleopatra who compounds the 
recipe, and the moonlight awakes her to her task, “ throwing,” 
we are told, “a softening influence over her spirit, and filling her 
with a strange, mysterious, and exciting joy; effulgent, as it 
were, life within life, perfect in being.” “ Barefooted, and clad 
in a single garment,” she picks the requisite ingredients in the 
churchyard at dead of night, and, in the congenial society of owls, 
bats, and frogs, she invokes “her dread Father”—that is to say, 
the foul fiend himself—with “bewildering blasphemieg.” And 
what is the result of the decoction so terribly introduced to us, 
when administered—O bathos of bathos!—in an after-dinner 
cup of coffee? Why,the wrong man drinks it, under the witch’s 
own eye, whose supernatural power might surely have avoided 
such a miscarriage of her desires; and, instead of ensnaring the 
passions of the man she loves, she positively wastes her potion on one 
whose affections are set on her already, and whose subsequent 
proceedings, though they are for an eminent Radical and Free- 
thinker of middle age unduly erotic, are susceptible of a simpler 
explanation than the sorceries of the inheritrix of “royal Egyptian 
blood.” Horace’s warning to authors—not to introduce a god, 
unless the knot be worthy of a god’s untying—might have saved 
Miss Krikorian from this blunder ; we fear, however, that to her 
and to many others who now lay pen to paper the Ars Poetica, 
whose maxims are as true to-day as when they were written, is a 
sealed book, The more human portions of A Daughter of 
Mystery are pleasantly written, and there is something specially 
agreeable, even fascinating, in the character of Olive, the gentle 
wife of Sir Talbot Byng, though it is hard to forgive her for 
persistently speaking of her husband's cousin—the eminent Free- 
thinking Radical aforesaid—as “The Right Hon. John Byng.” 
The title of Privy Councillorship undoubtedly has its proper times 
and occasions, but it is not for ordinary home use in such phrases 
as “Sir Talbot has just gone to the station to meet his cousin, 
the Right Hon. John Byng,” or “The Right Hon. John Byng has 
just asked for permission to marry you, Cleopatra!” 

Mrs. Oliphant has apparently been amusing herself, and 
perhaps herself alone, by experimentalizing out of how slender 
material can be furnished forth two volumes of fiction. Thin, it 
is true, are the two volumes of Diana Trelawny, but they might 
be thinner still, and yet deal with the matter in hand at fully 
sufficient length. This book is styled, by way of sub-title, “The 
History of a Great Mistake,” which mistake occurs in this wise. 
An Italian gentleman, being desperately in love with an Eng- 
lish lady, accepts the blundering and officious interference of a 
country squire, who offers, entirely unasked, to plead with the 
object of his affections. This bargain being concluded in a con- 
versation wherein, conveniently for the author's purpose, no 


mames are mentioned, leads to one of those misunderstandings 


common enough in works of fiction, though rare indeed, as we 
should imagine, in real life; for the Ambassador presents his 
credentials in the wrong quarter; not, that is to say, to Diana 
Trelawny, the owner of “a fine estate, a fine old English house, 
and a great deal of money in all kinds of stocks and securities,” 
but to one Sophie Norton, a humble little dependent and hanger- 
on of that “queen of the county.” This is, indeed, a mistake, 
but one from which we should expect no other result than the 
confusion of its meddling perpetrator. Signor Pandolfo 
Pandolfini, however, being of as fine a sense of 
duty as ever was Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Captain Reece, “Com- 
mander of the Mantelpiece,” considers himself bound by all the 
acts of his self-appointed agent, which he proceeds to endorse; 
but with so obviously ill a grace, and with an avoidance of his 
betrothed on pleas so transparently artificial, as would have 
aroused the suspicions of any one less heartily set on marriage at 
any price than Sophy. However, married they are; and by the 
end of the book their domestic happiness, if not without alloy, is 
at any rate far less outwardly and openly imperfect than one 
would have a right to expect from the peculiar circumstances of 
their engagement. For the rest, the story is mainly concerned 


with the vagaries of the little coterie of Diana’s intimate friends, 
who gush to and sponge on that lady as much apparently to her 
heart’s content as to their own. The character of a Lady 
Bountiful seems a straightforward matter, comparatively easy of 
depiction; but an experienced hand not long ago made a sad 
bungle of it on the stage, nor can we regard this Diana Tre- 
lawny as coming much nearer to the mark. Thoroughly ap- 
preciating the greed of her satellites—“their little amiable 
selfishnesses,” as she euphemistically puts it—she is yet, either 
from indolence or infirmity of purpose, unable to say them 
nay; and obediently disburses in response to their flimsy and 
transparent diplomacy whatever they may happen to fancy, be it 
a residence at home or a trip abroad, a new frock or an entire 
trousseau. That the author is, as far as can be judged, quite un- 
conscious that the creatures of her fancy are devoid of any 
charm is by no means the least irritating thing about them. 

Fan: the Story of a Young Girl's Life, is apparently written 
for the purpose of disproving the dogma, bred of the fancy of 
cynical man, that woman is incapable of true friendship for other 
women. Fan certainly contrives, in the course of the three 
volumes before us, to pulverize this misogynistic theory, for 
she not only attaches to herself two dear female friends, but 
succeeds before we part with her in making them as fond 
of each other as they are of her. This triumph of female affec- 
tion is not, however, achieved without some sacrifice of man’s 
love, which tender passion, in honourable guise, at any rate, 
makes but a small figure in Mr. Harford’s pages. It is true 
that Fan is in the end provided with a lover, who springs from 
nowhere for that purpose, of whose existence we are given no 
inkling until a few pages from the conclusion of the third volume, 
and who seems to be dragged into the story as a concession to the 
popular idea that a heroine to be happy must be either married 
or promised in marriage. Of her two friends, one remains single 
throughout, though not for lack of asking ; while the other's ex- 
perience of matrimony, fortunately turned to widowhood ere we 
take leave of her, forms at once the saddest and truest part of 
the book. There is only too much human nature in the character 
of Merton Chance, the shiftless, egotistical ne’er-do-weel; over- 
valuing himself, undervaluing his wife, who is worth a dozen of 
him, always ready to abandon the bird in the hand for the two 
in the bush—which, by the way, he invariably fails to catch. 
There are many Merton Chances in the world, and it is to be 
feared not a few with wives as much too good for them as was 
this Constance Churton for her worthless husband. The ad- 
ventures of Fan herself have, it must be owned, somewhat 
the air of having been made to order, and are not always 
kept within the limits prescribed by the taste of Mrs. Grundy. 
Of the earlier chapters, descriptive of life in the slums, it 
may be urged that an inherently vulgar subject cannot be ade- 
quately depicted without some vulgarity; but a like excuse can 
hardly be urged for the author when he has made Fan an 
inmate of Miss Starbrow’s somewhat extraordinary household. 
In this connexion we read of Wednesday evening-at-homes, an 
unmarried lady being the hostess, and gentlemen only being in- 
vited, where the staple amusement apparently consists of cards 
and whisky-and-water, an invitation to the latter of which the 
curate virtuously refuses on the excuse that “he never exceeds two 
or three glasses, you know.” Then another male guest—a layman 
this time we are thankful to say, a military man, bold and bad as 
some novelists will persist in making the wearers of the red coat 
—appears to spend much of his spare time in taking the servants 
on his knee and kissing them ; and later on, with the assistance of 
an intriguing soubrette and a forged telegram, plans for Fan a 
somewhat theatrical, impossible, and withal utterly abortive 
abduction. The canons of Grundyism are, however, more gravely 
contravened by one Mr. Arthur Eden, who sets about compassing 
the seduction of Fan in a cold-blooded systematic manner, which 
is told us with no lack of circumstance and particularity, nor 
is the situation made any pleasanter by the fact that the in- 
tending seducer and his victim are half-brother and sister; 
for Fan, though born in the slums, is the illegitimate child 
of a man of good family. Neither party is, of course, aware 
of this relationship till later, and on its discovery the young 
man does his best to repair his errors. There is, indeed, abundance 
of repentance towards the end of this story; unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is rather hard to believe in its genuineness as regards 
Mr. Eden and the gallant Captain Horton—the harder, perhaps, 
because in both cases the author seems to protest it somewhat too 
much. Mr. Harford, who is apparently a beginner in the field of 
fiction, is full of promise, for his types of character are well 
chosen and well contrasted ; his style only needs purging of that 
exuberance on matters of taste to which we have above referred, 
while his pages are so full of variety and incident that there are 
in them many interests and complications, particularly those 
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arising from the theological differences of certain of his characters, 
to which we have here found no space to refer. 

Illegitimacy, with which we have been partially concerned in 
Mr. Harford’s pages, plays an even more important part in The 
Story of a Penitent Soul, wherein the narrator, “Mr. Stephen 
Dart, late minister at Lynnbridge, in the county of Lincoln,” is 
not only illegitimate himself, but becomes, we regret to say, 
the cause of illegitimacy in another. The sadness and morbidity 
of his confessions are relieved by their simplicity and sincerity of 
tone; he accuses himself without mercy, but he has, it must be 
owned, only too much reason for self-accusation, for there lies at 
his door an act of seduction which has involved the death of his 
victim and the suicide of her husband, Nor has he anything to 
urge in palliation of his offence but “heredity” and “ environ- 
ment,” that he has but done what his father did before him, 
and that the depressing atmospheric influences of his Lincolnshire 
home have rendered his fall more certain. Small matters, truly, 
to set against an offence whose usual gravity is, in his case, 
augmented by the facts that he is a minister of religion, and that 
the man whose home he has dishonoured was the deacon of 
his own congregation, had trusted him implicitly, both as a 
minister and as a man, and was, if not a friend, at least a neigh- 
bour who had never by thought, word, or deed shown himself 
unfriendly. 

The epidemic of electioneering us even into our comic 
literature, and we accordingly find Mr. R.C. Lehmann repub- 
lishing a series of Punch articles, part of which are concerned with 
the troubles of a Parliamentary candidate. Recent legislation, 
by the establishment of the Ballot and the repression of corrupt 
practices, has robbed our election-times of that robust and turbu- 
lent fun which was so much at the service of earlier caricaturists ; 
nor can the pen of Mr. Lehmann, though facile and neat in its way, 
and not destitute at times of a welcome smartness, help us to clothe 
the ceremonials whereby we now choose our representatives in 
anything but their native constitutional dulness. There is, how- 
ever, in these articles and in the others bound up with them in 
the volume before us plenty of evidence that Mr. Leimann 
possesses an observant eye for the foibles of our latter-day 

society. Particularly is this evident in the little sketch entitled 
“ Among the Amateurs,” into whose mouths not a word is placed 
which might not be, perhaps which has not been, absolutely 
spoken by those callow dilettanti of the stage who fancy them- 
selves so superior to its regular professors. It is a skit which 
lacks but one quality of true caricature—exaggeration—and which 
lacks that quality merely because it is impossible to exaggerate 
the superlative. 


COOKERY-BOOKS.* 


has taken us a rather unusual time to accumulate a sufficient 

number of what, we regret to observe, Mr. Theodore Child 
calls “ cook-books "—not the only Americanism that occurs in 
his pages, though he seems to give himself out as an English- 
man. Nor is any one of them of the first class. Mr. Child, 
indeed, might not improbably protest at being classed as a cook- 
bookmaker at all; for, though his book contains some receipts, 
and useful ones enough, it is rather a discussion of gastronomy 
and amphitryonics in general, after the fashion of Walker and Sir 
Henry Thompson, than a cookery-book proper. Though he is too 
apt to be “arch,” and introduces from time to time a kind of 
male Mrs. Harris, entitled P. J. Didsbury, whom he addresses 
and quotes, and who is, to speak frankly, a bore, Mr. Child is 
right on a great many matters of actual feeding and the surround- 


ings thereof. On wine he is not deep. To drink either old | 


Bordeaux or old Burgundy from the bottle undecanted is, what- 
ever any one say, an abomination, unless the ingenious, but not 
easily carried out, plan of placing the guests’ glasses before the 
host in a row and letting him decant the whole bottle into them 
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at a single inclination is pursued. However deftly the recoverp 


from one filling may be executed, however gently the spiriting 
with Burgundy baskets and such like devices may be done, there 
will, nine times out of ten, be a loose acrid crust which will 
gradually at the successive tippings diffuse iteelf through the 
bottle and ruin the taste of the wine. Nor is 55°, as Mr. Child 
thinks, the right temperature for drinking red wine, to our taste. 
It is an excellent cellar temperature—there is probably none 
better; but it is far too cold for the best claret on table. So, again, 
it is a mistake to say that “ all” white wines should be served cold ; 
Madeira is best distinctly warm, almost hot. But when we see 
that a man writes Chateau Lafitte with two “t's” we never ex- 
pect very much of him. In eating, as distinguished from drink- 
ing, Mr. Child is much sounder, and we are glad to see his protest 
against the practice of torturing poor savage canards, and such 
like wild fowl, by subjecting them to the peine forte et dure in 
a steel boot to get their gravy out. These mechanical refine- 
ments are always bad art. On the whole, however, the entirely 
uninstructed will learn a good deal from Mr. Child, and the in. 
structed may pick up a few wrinkles, while his errors will fall 
harmless from them. 

Miss Earl’s little book of Dinners in Miniature, reprinted from 
the Queen, will also supply many revelations to the first-named 
class, and give useful hints to the second. Miss Earl's culinary 
taste is very good, and it is only now and then that, like too 
many of her sex, she is under the baneful influence of fashion. 
On glass and china she is remarkably sound, and not much less so 
on decorations ; though we should have liked a clearer hint that 
you may very easily over-decorate a table. As for the more 
serious part of the book, the actual recipes given are always good 
and sometimes new, and the remarks on choosing, and so forth, 
excellent. It is a book of which no evil need be said, and much 
good may be said. 

Miss Harrison need hardly have asked that venerable person 
Sir Thomas Dyke-Acland for a preface, though the fact that she 
has lectured on cookery at Exeter explains it. The proof of the 
pudding-book is in the eating of the pudding, not in the bushing 
by baronets. But Miss Harrison would seem to have a taste 
for ceremonious preliminaries; for even when Sir Thomas 
has introduced her she introduces herself with a series of short 
essays. However, when she does come to business she is practical 
enough, though sometimes a little odd. “I am afraid,” says she, 
“keeping a cat is the only way to get rid of mice.” Why afraid? 
What more pleasing remedy can you have ? Having accomplished 
these remarks, Miss Harrison makes some more general observa- 
tions on the operations of cooking in general, on the seasons, 
principles of choice, and so on of different fleshes, fishes, and 
fowls, and at last reaches her receipts. These are numerous, 
very clearly and boldly printed, and arranged on the principle, 
which is a favourite with some persons, of beginning a fresh line 
for each distinct operation and ingredient. One advantage of the 
book is that, for households which are afraid of a library of 
cookery-books (the more excellent way), this will prove a very 
good self-contained manual. 

We can conceive Mrs. Pitcairn’s book as being of very great 
service if wisely used by intelligent users; we can conceive it 
also as leading to wailing and gnashing of teeth in the hands of 
the unwary. There are receipts—indeed, a good many of them— 
but the speciality of the book is a series of elaborate bills or priced 
lists of supplies for large entertainments, school treats, mothers 
meetings, choice suppers, and so forth. This is extended to at- 
homes, to large and small dinners, and luncheon-parties—the 
minutest details, down to “Pepper, a halfpenny, curry-powder, 
1d.,” and so on, being attempted. Now, to some extent this will, 
as we say, be a blessing. Others besides the “ overworked clergy,” 
for whom Mrs. Pitcairn justly takes thought, have been reduced 
to complete puzzlement by having to cater for large numbers of 
persons at once; and it is rare, indeed, that the result is not either 
scarcity, or else a huge surplus of wasted food. The variety of 
schemes provided here, always, it is said, from actual experience, 
is very large. On one page we have a “Congregational Tea” for 
270 people, including carpets, mirrors, “ Eccles Cakes,” tickets, 
tacks, and pink calico. But 270 Congregational teaers would 
surely require more than eight quarts of milk? Elsewhere 950 
people have 61 quarts, which is, roughly speaking, two and a half 
times as much, Fourteen Choirmen and ten boys can, it seems, 
be provided with a supper of corned beef, leg of mutton, beefsteak 
pie, puddings, fruit, and so forth, for 1/. 7s. 11¢., while a hundred: 
“old people” only run to just over four pounds. All this is very nice, 
but the prices as well as the quantities sometimes make us stare. 
For instance, the hundred old people are to have ten plum- 
puddings at tea for “six shillings.” What sort of a plum- 
pudding can it be that is big enough for ten people and costs 
sevenpence-farthing? In what part of England can you buy thin-- 
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cut cooked ham at sevenpence-halfpenny a pound? Pheasants 
at five shillings a brace, unless you have a friend who finds 
delight on a shiny night, &c., are very exceptional birds, and 
most readers will cry, “ Where, oh where, does Mrs. Pitcairn 
obtain a quarter of lamb weighing ten pounds for three 
ehillings ? She must have hired the wolf to get it for her.” 
On examining this latter remarkable statement, however, it 
would appear that the calculation is based on the quantity 
used being only three pounds—a little piece of arithmetic 
which, we fear, is sadly deceptive—and that the mysterious seven- 
penny-halfpenny ham above referred to is explained by the price 
per pound of a whole ham uncooked being taken as that of the eat- 
able part cooked. That way also, we fear, deceptions lie. Never- 
theless, in giving ideas of the things to get provided, if not of 
the exact expense of providing them, the book may be of real 
and considerable use. 
Mrs. Allen is an old hand at this game, and her Luncheon Dishes 
is good. But surely this is rather a cheap and secondhand way 
of filling a whole page :— 
‘TOMATO KATSUP. 
* Ingredient. 
*1 bottle tomato katsup, Gordon & Dilworth’s. 
RECEIPT. 
‘Heat the tomato katsup in a saucepan, pout round the 
mould, and serve.’ 
With a notebook and a grocer’s shop-window any fellow might 
‘write a cookery-book like that in a morning. 


Mrs. de Salis, the indefatigable, is again to the fore with a book 
of the usual size and plan on floral decorations, partly, if not 
wholly, for dinner-tables, and what our plain-spoken fathers used 
to call “ the eating-room ” generally. 

We may notice, more or less together, three books which take 
the scientific or medical side of cookery, but two of which include, 
while one of them almost wholly consists of, receipts for the 
preparation of food in accordance with certain rules or witha 
‘view to certain conditions and temperaments. Mr. Durham’s 
‘tract is one of the innumerable “chemistry of common life” books 
which have appeared during the last forty or fifty years. It is 
possible that they do some good, though we have never been 
certain that they do, and weare unable to perceive h ow they can 
in any casedo much harm. Dr. Pavy, with his coadjutors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Poole and Dr. Yorke Davies, he by himself he, have more defi- 
nite aims. The little Cookery for the Diabetic will no doubt 
be useful to sufferers from a very distressing complaint. The 
problem is an apparently simple one, to keep anything of a starchy 
and sugary nature out of the diet, or the preparation of the 
diet. Now, not to mention sugar, which is sufficiently, if not 
over-delightfully, replaced by saccharin, substitutes for bread in 
eating, and flour in cooking, are not to be hit upon by the first 
comer. Mr. and Mrs. Poole have compiled a careful and really 
elaborate cookery-book showing how to circumvent the enemy, 
and the only thing left is to secure attention to their direc- 
tions. Dr. Yorke Davies's book also contains a miniature 
cookery-book, an A B C for the O. B.’s; but this is pre- 
ceded by a long disquisition on the complaint itself. It may 
be disappointing, but will not be surprising, to find that Dr. 
Yorke Davies declines to give his receipt for this. “Come to me,” 
he says fairly enough, “and I will show you” something not less 
effective and less appalling than the “Salisbury” Thorough 
of three pounds of lean meat and four pints of boiling water, 
-or whatever it is, daily. The large circulation of his book shows 
that something of the kind is greatly needed at the present 
day, and that this has been found useful. The only thing 
that we should rather demur to is the author's unhesitating re- 
commendation of Moselle wines. Undoubtedly they have their 
amerits, but we have known cases in which much use of them has 
reduced the user to a state not much more gracious than obesity. 

The remarks of Mr. Guthrie, a Belfast wine merchant, on 
Claret, Burgundy, and Champagne, published for the second time 
in a little pamphlet, are very sound and good, and his tabular 
view of recent vintages at the end of it should be useful to wine 
purchasers. Of course there is a certain impossibility in making 
the necessary exceptions for particular wines in particular years. 
Thus some of his verdicts seem a little sweeping. To pronounce 
77 & “ good year” simpliciter in Claret is strange, when we see 
that no stronger term is used for ’74, and that ’71 is pronounced 
“remarkably elegant in flavour and bouquet.” Now both these 
descriptions are absolutely true of the best wine of '71 and ’77; 
but they are not true relatively of even the best when compared 
with a large average of ’74’s. Still it must be acknowledged that 
it would be almost impossible in a brief space to get such a 
matter absolutely right. 


Average cost. 
6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MEDIUM.* 


as various manifestations which make up modern spiritualism 

have peculiar attraction for two widely different orders of 
mind, and it is patent that in each the trickster must find an 
easy and complacent victim. Giving place to the worthier, we first 
have the ardent inquirer, the curious restless explorer into things, 
the man “ who wants to know, you know.” The fact that upon 
casual survey, the spiritualist’s creed appears as a mass of 
absurdities, futilities, and vulgarities does not prevent him from 
investigating the subject, and it is quite possible that his investi- 
gation may end in a qualified conversion. The utility of imagina- 
tion in scientific work is not only well known, but can with 
difficulty be overrated. No one need be surprised to meet 
a visionary in a chemist or a mystic in an evolutionist; the 
surprise should be reserved for encounter with a scientific dis- 
coverer who has not owed some part of his success to brilliant 
guessing. This being so, we can understand that the idea 
of a new force in nature—psychic, odic, odyllic, or what not— 
would appeal strongly to all those men of knowledge, who might 
be prepared by their knowledge rather to accept the wonderful 
than to resent the abnormal. Such a medium’s position can be 
described as standing on velvet, and it would probably be 
with similar slanginess that the medium would refer to his 
relations with them, if mediumistic influence upon the speech 
of Marcus Aurelius (a most favourite ghost) or of Wilmot, Lord 
Rochester (a rarer but no uncommon apparition), may be held 
to give indication of a medium’s personal style of conversation. 
For incompleteness of revelation would not scare a learned 
visionary who knew that all great discoveries had been made 
gradually, with much starting on the wrong tack, much false 
deduction, and much worthless result. The exposure of a 
charlatan or the failure of an experiment would not frighten him 
from his faith. He would regard it simply as an error in his 
calculations or a crack in his test-tubes. “If [says a prominent 
spiritualist] it were conclusively proved that two-thirds of the 
persons believed to be genuine mediums, though subject to 
human frailties, had occasionally, in the absence of supposed 
spirit-help, resorted to imposture, and that all their manifestations 
were frauds, it would not impair the force of the great irresistible 
body of tested facts on which modern spiritualism is based.” 
Who is to argue with this man? His untrained eye has been 
deceived by some piece of jugglery, and from that moment he 
takes up the strong position that there may be something in 
spiritualism—a most difficult proposition to deny, whatever we 
may feel. He refers to what he thinks he has seen as a tested 
fact, and reminds us that much of what we now understand 
would have been incomprehensible to our fathers, in which con- 
nexion he will, unless he is watched, quote Hamlet upon the 
limited extent to which we dream in our philosophy. These 
men form the figure-heads of spiritualism, and towards the 
romantic spirit which seduced them into that galley it is impos- 
sible not to feel kind. The second class of spiritualists do not 
make the same demand upon our sympathy ; for the ignorant, the 
superstitious, the prurient, and the hysterical, form the larger 
proportion of modern mystics. These are they to whom any- 
thing can be made to look credible. While the imaginative 
scientist is puzzling himself about new natural forces, and the 
apparent suspension of old and hitherto invariable laws, the 
ass is thrilled to his marrow by the realization of the ghost 
stories that he heard in his youth, and will in pleasant agita- 
tion testify to what he has not seen, swear to what he 
has not heard, and claim any blasphemous screed from the 
medium as the voice and sentiments of his dead mother or his 
still-born babe. All the manifestations are to him terrible and 
of equal miraculousness. It is nothing to his understanding that 
the passage of Mr. Home along the ceiling gives the lie to 
Newton, for he knows not of Newton; while he is prepared to 
believe all things possible to a person who can call up spirits, 
commune with dead emperors, cause writing to appear upon un- 
touched slates, and tell fortunes with a planchette. It is for him 
and his fellows that The Banner of Light, the exponent of 
Spiritual Philosophy at Boston, Mass., is (or was) issued. It is 
for them that bewildering pamphlets about “the ethereal and 
spiritual in connexion with the world and its play of affinities” 
are written. It is for them that the classification of Spirit- 
Power into (1) Premonitions ; (2) Apparitions; (3) Prescriptions ; 
(4) Musical Interference; and (5) The Laying-on of Hands, has 
been made. It is in consideration of their tendency to religious 
hysteria that a strong leaven of blasphemy has found its way into 
spiritualistic literature, and it is presumably for their benefit 
that the comic element is introduced into mediumistic dialogue. 


* Confessions of a Medium. With Five Illustrations. 1 vol. London: 
Griffith, Farran, & Welsh. 
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Some years ago two eminent professors expressed themselves 
concerning spiritualism—then a much-discussed topic—and each 
did this in a way that was calculated to give pain to a class of 
its bigots. “The world,” said Professor Tyndall, “will have 
religion of some kind, even though it should fly for it to the 
intellectual whoredom of spiritualism.” It can easily be under- 
stood that this allusion to their pursuit displeased those 
worthy souls—cranks, perhaps, but not generally foolish, and 
credulous, perhaps, but somewhat scientific in their manners— 
who were profoundly aware of the purity and wholesomeness of 
their search after a new thing. All that was best among the 
converts to mysticism—and more than one was a justly famous 
man—was galled at the imputation of prostituted intellect and 
bought talent that was conveyed by that apt adjective. 
The other professor was Huxley. “Supposing,” said he, “the 
phenomena to be genuine, they do not interest me,” and thus 
brought down with the pellets of amiable indifference the small 
game of spiritualism, whose intellectual insignificance made them 
no mark for the conical bullet of Professor Tyndall's contempt. 
Their wrath can be imagined. Those who had sat spell-bound, 
with bristling hair, while guitars automatically tinkled, while 
hand-bells rang without the laying on of hands, while tables 
skipped like rams, and little chairs like young sheep—those who 
had not only experienced these things, but had paid in English 
gold for the privilege—were now told that the phenomena were 
not interesting. A tale of wonder had been unfolded, and a man, 
to whose voice educated England greatly listened, in place of 
ejaculating open-mouthed “No!” or “Impossible!” adopted 
the attitude of Mr. Toots, and found it all of no consequence. 
The re-issue of the Confessions of a Medium forms a remarkable 
(and anonymous) endorsement of the two professorial charges, and 
its perusal can be recommended to all those who have an itching 
to meddle with modern Biack-Artfulness. The medium in his 
Confessions gives a brief sketch of his passage from superstition to 
fraud and from fraud to repentance; and the book bears the 
stamp of sincerity. He is taken to a séance, but had made up his 
mind before going as to the moral position of Spookism, for he 
tells us that he “believed that the emissaries of Satan had been 
let loose for a time, and permitted by a Divine Providence to test 
the faith of the followers of Christ.” To judge by some of the 
self-communings with which his narrative is unnecessarily 
garnished, he was at that time an exceedingly blatant follower, 
so that it was natural that he should go to be tested. He went, 
and was tried, and was found wanting. “Religion and 
spiritualism became the opposing forces in his mind and he 
struggled to harmonise them,” but ineffectually. Briefly, he was 
hoaxed, detected the tricks, and fell to be an accomplice in 
them—for, indeed, there is no record of his coming to full 
bloom as a medium and working a lay on his own account, 
but all his experiences are those of a bonnet. It was his 
to support one side of the “ levitable” table with the sur- 
reptitious knee; and his to tamper with the neck of the sack 
wherein his friend was presumably fast confined; and on his 
person was concealed the shining garment which Mr. Thompson 
(of America) would assume in his dread impersonation of a 
materialized spectre, called now, with some aptness of nomen- 
clature—some touch of appreciation for the silly awe of his 
audience—“Asoka,” and now, with lamentable familiarity, “ Joey.” 
The Confessions confirm so completely the accusations of un- 
believers, that we, as unbelievers, are willing to accept them as 
genuine. That the medium was himself the ghost was the obvious 
explanation of materialization of spirits. Sheltered by the dark- 
ness, he would emerge from his cabinet, and in the character 
of Busiris or Bobbie, Suleyman or Sambo, according to his inten- 
tion to wear the tragic buskin or the comic sock, hold converse 
with the audience. This had been guessed, and our medium’s 
confession is that in every materialization, that took place in his 
presence, matters were managed in that simple way. The sceptics, 
again, said that where a medium was searched and no concealed 
paraphernalia discovered, it was clear that his accomplice was in 
the room. We find that ourauthoralwayscarried the properties, for 
fear Mr. Thompson should be examined, and handed them up to 
that gentleman as occasion required. Again, the failure at many 
sittings to produce any result was always a subject of boast 
among the mystical, “If,” said they, “the whole thing is a 
fraud, why should we subject ourselves to ridicule by allowing 
failures to take place?” The Confessions answer the question. If 
a medium has met with a generous employer, and has no future 
engagement, it would be good for trade to put off the revelation 
from night to night, as long as the patience of the man with the 
purse seemed unbroken ; for a medium is not paid by results, but 
by sittings. Also a double purpose would be served by procrastina- 


should be no fear of the physical outrage known among mediums 
as “seizing the person.” 

Our medium completely justifies the acerbity of Professor 
Tyndall and the indifference of Professor Huxley. Surely the 
wise people who supported spiritualism on the strength of miracles 
wrought through the agency of such fellows as Mr. Thompson 
deserved the reproach of having prostituted their intellects. And 
surely we can all agree with Professor Huxley in finding such 
clumsy conjuring deeply uninteresting. The book, though it be 
the answer to a conundrum already solved, should have its uses, 
for this is not a time in which any exposure of chicanery or ridi- 
cule of hysteria can be considered without use; but spiritualism 
in the form in which it is considered in these Confessions is now, 
we believe, unfashionable in England. Nor will it ever boom 
again. Great naturalists and distinguished chemists will never 
more support its tenets, to the irritation of their brethren of the 
Royal Society. No leading scientific authority will imitate Car- 
penter, and write a serious book in pooh-pooh of its doctrines, 
No future Faraday will devise instruments to turn the tables 
upon table-turners. The thing is dead, and this book forms a 
good inscription for its coffin. 


CONSTANTINE, LAST EMPEROR OF THE GREEKS.* 


rypaar the fall of Constantinople is to be reckoned among the 
most important events of the world’s history is perhaps even 
more evident from its remoter consequences than from its im- 
mediate effect, great as that was, on European sentiment. The 
story of its capture by the Turks is well told by M. Mijatovich, 
who has derived his information from the best sources, and has 
presented it in a pleasant form. He begins by pointing out how 
it came about that the city in its hour of need received little or 
no help from those who should have come to its rescue. Utterly 
demoralized, the peoples of the Balkan peninsula helped forward 
the advance of the invader; the peasants welcomed the Turkish 
rule, which at first actually bettered their lot; the Sultan’s 
armies were swelled by a multitude of Christians, and renegades 
of all classes filled the highest offices in his court and camp. In 
addition to the voluntary services of Greeks, Servians, and 
others, the Turks compelled each province of the Empire that 
they conquered to furnish men and money for the conquest of its 
neighbours, and so many Christians willingly or unwillingly 
joined the army that Mahomet II. brought against Constanti- 
nople that a contemporary writer estimates their number at 
thirty thousand. It was impossible to expect help from Rome so 
long as the Greeks were schismatical, and the Emperor's sub- 
mission to the Pope enraged the mass of the Greek people and 
added to the weakness of the city by exciting internal discord. 

The military organization of the Turks, to which their success 
in Europe must mainly be ascribed, is illustrated by a long ex- 
tract from the Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére. 

From the same writer, too, we have a lively picture of Con- 
stantinople in 1433, and the record of La Brocquiére’s visit 
to the Sultan’s Court at Adrianople. In a chapter on the 
diplomatic negotiations that immediately preceded the siege 
of the city M. Mijatovich dwells on the pacific policy of 
the Grand-Vizier Chalil, who feared that an attack on Con- 
stantinople would be followed immediately by a combina- 
tion of European Powers against his master; he notes the 
disastrous effect of the consent of the despot George Braukovich 
to a three years’ armistice between the Hungarians and the 
Sultan, who thus “ obtained a free hand to strike down Constan- 
tinople,” and he defends the Emperor Constantine XIII. from 
the charge of having wantonly provoked the wrath of the Turks 
by an unnecessary appeal for help to Western Europe. Constan- 
tine, he contends, did not turn to the Pope until the Sultan had 
declared his intention of raising a fort at Loemocopia, on Greek 
territory, and almost at the gates of the city. His submission to 
the Pope was greeted by the fanatic Greeks with execrations ; the 
Great Admiral openly said that he would rather see the turban 
of a Turk in Constantinople than the helmet of a Latin, and the 
nuns of the city specially distinguished themselves by their 
violence, one .of them declaring that “she would not fast any 
more; she would eat meat, wear Turkish garments, and offer 
sacrifices to Mahomet.” The military arrangements for the 
siege are expounded with remarkable clearness, though even so 
the reader sorely needs the help of a plan; for the plan of 
Buondelmonti, given as a frontispiece, is of little use as regards 
the siege, and is reproduced here on so small a scale as to be 


* Constantine, the Last Emperor of the Greeks; or, the Conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks (A.D. 1453), after the latest Historical SS 
By Chedomil Mijatovich, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. 
James. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Limited, 1892. 


tion—curiosity would be stimulated by delay, and an opportune 
occasion could be selected for the manifestation, when there 
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almost useless for any purpose. From the writings of eye-witnesses 
M. Mijatovich has constructed a story of the siege as it proceeded 
from day to day which will be read with the deepest interest. 
Throughout its whole course, from April 11th to the morning of 
May 29th, when the city was stormed, the Emperor behaved with 
remarkable heroism ; he refused to listen to the entreaties of the 
senators and prelates who would have had him leave his capital, 
and declared that he would die with his people ; he laboured night 
and day in their defence, and finally, after a public and solemn 
preparation for death in the Church of St. Sophia, fell fighting 
valiantly against the Turkish host as it pressed through the 
streets of the Imperial city. M. Mijatovich’s book is in almost 
every respect an excellent monograph. He has, however, been a 
little too hasty in accepting Thomas Walsingham, quoted rather 
oddly bere from Hakluyt’s Voyages, as the only source of informa- 
tion about the visit of the Emperor Manuel II. to England; 
several particulars not in Walsingham will be found in Eulogium, 
in the Chronicle of London (1189-1483), and elsewhere. To us, 
too, he seems to have missed a point by calling Constantine XIII. 
by no other title than “ Emperor of the Greeks.” Constantine 
was officially described as “ Emperor of the Romans,” as may be 
seen in the inscription surrounding the effigy of him given in this 
volume. Although for about two centuries and a half before his 
time, Roman in Eastern Europe merely meant Greek, the Empire 
of the East never entirely lost its Roman characteristics; they 
remained to the end the causes both of strength and weakness. 
Moreover, Constantinople, Greek as in many things it had be- 
come, had not lost all claim to the Imperial name of Rome. The 
older Rome, though the coronation-place of emperors, had in the 
fifteenth century long ceased, except in theory, to be a seat of 
empire ; it was not so with the New Rome, as Constantinople 
was named at its dedication; it is not so even now, when a 
Sultan reigns in the city of the Cesars. And as M. Mijatovich 
has shown here, the last Christian ruler of the city proved him- 
self in no way unworthy of his exalted title, “ Imperator Roma- 
norum et semper Augustus.” 


CHURCH PLATE IN WILTS.* 


HE death of Mr. Nightingale just as this volume was issued 
is a great loss to ercheology. For many years he had care- 
fully investigated the ecclesiastical antiquities of the Western 
counties. His volume on the Church Plate of Dorset was only 
published a year ago. As is well known, Wiltshire is divided, 
all the rich, flat lands north of Salisbury Plain forming the 
deaneries of Malmesbury and Chippenham being part of the 
diocese of Gloucester, and the rest being in Salisbury. Mr, 
Nightingale has wisely kept the parishes of the county together 
in his book, which is much more than a mere list of church 
silver, and includes many interesting notes on place-names and 
many curious personal anecdotes. There is a difference, not 
easily accounted for, between the church plate of North Wilts 
‘and that of the southern end of the county. The best medieval 
pieces are found near Salisbury. The best examples of the 
‘Elizabethan period are found in the northern part. At Berwick 
‘St. James there was formerly a chalice of the thirteenth century 
which had been in continuous use until 1879, when the vicar and 
churchwardens, finding it too much worn to be “ fit for decent 
usage,” deposited it, and the paten of 15co, in the British Museum, 
resisting successfully various proposals to have them melted down 
for new vessels. In return Mr. Franks, with his accustomed 
generosity, presented the parish, which lies in “a somewhat un- 
frequented valley on the borders of Salisbury Plain,” with a 
handsome new chalice and paten of medieval design. In Salis- 
‘pury Cathedral there is a thirteenth-century silver parcel-gilt 
chalice, believed to have been found in one of the tombs destroyed 
or removed by Wyatt in the course of his famous “ restoration ” 
of the Cathedral at the end of the last century. It was in all 
probability the same used by Bishop Longespée, who died in 
1297. Two well-known specimens are in the county. That of 
Wylye has been frequently engraved and imitated. That of 
Highworth, of the same type, is not so well known. “ It isa 
very handsome vessel, strongly gilt.” The date is 1534, and 
‘there are indications in the inscription and the design of the 
religious changes then passing over the land. The Wylye cup is 
dated 1525, and is also gilt. 

No fewer than eight mediwval patens, still in use, are enumerated 
by Mr. Nightingale. Immense quantities of church plate were 
confiscated in 1552, under Edward VI., but the inventories made 
‘by the Commissioners for Wiltshire do not exist, as in Dorset. 
There is, however, a list in the Record Office of chalices and bells. 


_ * The Church Plate of the County of Wilts. By J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A. 


In no instance was more than one cup left for the use of the 
parishioners, and in nearly every place “ something was taken 
for the King, varying from }'oz, at Pertwood to 127 oz. at 
Bishops Cannings.” The next move was to order a special pattern 
of chalice. This was under Elizabeth, but appears to have been 
carried out with great laxity in the diocese of Salisbury, notwith- 
standing the strong Protestant views of Bishop Jewel and his 
immediate successors. - “ There are more medieval examples of 
church plate in the neighbourhood of Salisbury than in any other 
similar district in England.” Outlines are given of Elizabethan 
chalices, some of which, chiefly in North Wilts, are of exquisite 
design. A beautiful flagon is engraved (p. 142). It was given 
to the church at Hedington in 1830, but is very pure Eli 

in style and dated 1602. 


The case of Berwick St. James, where the parochial authorities 
deposited their ancient silver in the British Museum, is unique, 
unfortunately ; but a few cases are mentioned by Mr. Night- 
ingale in which plate that had been sold or exchanged away was 
recovered. In 1887 he had a letter from a dealer in old silver 
asking to be informed “ whereabouts in Wiltshire was a place 
called Sampsonis, as he had a bit of old plate with that 
name marked on it.” Mr. Nightingale asked for a copy 
of the full inscription, as he did not know of the exist- 
ence of any such place. It turned out to be a church of 
St. Sampson at Cricklade. Mr. Nightingale communicated at 
once with the vicar; but, before anything could be done, the 
silver, which consisted of an ancient chalice, had been sold 
by the dealer. Three years later, however, it turned up in 
the sale of a private collection at Messrs. Christie’s, and was 
fortunately recovered for the parish. It was of the Elizabethan 
pattern and very handsome, with the date 1615. There were two 
chalices belonging to the church, and this one, being never used, 
was forgotten and left in the custody of a parish clerk, who died 
in 1879, when his family removed to Manchester. Then one of 
them, who did not know what it was or whence it came, sold it 
for 2/. 108., together with some coins. It eventually came into 
the possession of a collector who sent it to Christie’s, where it was 
recognized. The rest of the story is obscure. ‘The collector con- 
sented “to give it up,” we are told, “on the payment of 45/. by 
the clerk’s family, he himself having paid that sum for it.” A 
second example of the danger of alienating church plate is that 
of Semiey in South Wilts. The rector, in 1874, bought a new 
chalice and paten for 25/, parting with the old vessels for 
tol. 5s. 6d. The chalice was dated 1714, but a dishonest dealer 
made the figures by a little change into 1514, and sold it toa 
clergyman in Kent, who still possesses it, and uses it for private 
celebrations. It is impossible even to dip into this volume with- 
out finding something interesting and curious, something to 
increase our regret for the premature death of the writer. 


THE EARLY COINAGE OF THE GREEKS.* 


M: WROTH'S very valuable Catalogue of the Coins of Mysia 
contains a large number of examples of Greek numismatic 
art, which are of quite exceptional beauty and historical interest. . 
Among the many wealthy cities of Mysia, a large province at 
the north-west angle of Asia Minor, the most important were 
Cyzicus, Lampsacus, and Pergamum. Cyzicus, which, according 
to Cicero, was one of the most beautiful cities of the Greek world, 
was specially remarkable for its magnificent temples dedicated | 
to a great variety of different cults, for its famous school of 
painting, and generally for the exceptional skill of its artists in 
all branches of arts and handicrafts. The wealth and commercial 
importance of Cyzicus, which date from as early a period as the 
sixth century B.C., appear to have been due to the favourable 
position of the city on the neck of a promontory extending into 
the Propontis, in the full tide of the naval commerce between 
the Aigean and Euxine Seas, within easy reach of the shores of 
Thrace on the north, and bounded on the south by a country 
rich in gold, the kingdom of Gyges, Croesus, and other pro- 
verbially wealthy kings of Lydia. In Greece proper and in the 
islands of the Agean Sea native gold was wholly absent, and 
from the latter part of the sixth century till about the middle 
of the fourth century B.c, the electrum staters of Cyzicus 
were, together with the gold Darics of the Persian kings, 
the principal staple of gold coinage throughout the whole land 
of Greece. For purposes of storage in the temple treasuries, and 
for private hoards during a disturbed and perilous period, the 
concentrated value of a coinage either of pure gold or the “ white 

* Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Mysia in the British Museum. 
Warwick Wroth. London: printed by order of the Trustees of the 
Museum. 1892. 
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gold” of Cyzicus was more convenient than the comparatively 
bulky silver coinage of Greece proper. The marble inscribed lists 
of the treasures stored in the Athenian Parthenon and other 
important Greek temples during the fifth century B.c. contain 
frequent mention of these Cyzicene staters, and, less commonly, 
those of Lampsacus, another of the wealthiest cities of Mysia. 

A very valuable monograph on Cyzicus and its coinage was 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1887 by the dis- 
tinguished antiquary Mr. Greenwell, who himself possesses an 
unrivalled collection of the beautiful Cyzicene staters, the know- 
ledge of which is a comparatively recent thing, due mainly to the 
discovery of two or three large hoards near the site of Panti- 
capseum in the Crimea. In the time of Eckhel, the father of the 
modern science of numismatics, not one of the many types 
of these staters was known; and their frequent mention in 
Greek inscriptions was explained by the supposition that the 
“ Cyzicene stater,” like the medisval English mark, was merely 
money of account, not an actual coin. The staters of Cyzicus 
are, however, comparatively numerous, and, apart from their 
great artistic beauty, are of unique importance among the coinages 
of Greek cities on account of the extraordinary number of quite 
different types which they exhibit. Most Hellenic States adhered 
closely to a very limited series of coin types—as, for example, the 
“owls” of Athens and the “horses” of Corinth. When 
variations in the form of mint-marks or magistrates’ symbols 
were introduced, they were minute in scale and were kept strictly 
subordinate to the main State device. On the staters of Cyzicus 
on the contrary, though one fixed city symbol is invariably used, 
this symbol, the tunny fish, is the subordinate device; while the 
constantly changing magistrate’s mark becomes the principal type 
on the obverse of the coin. Thus we see on the long series of 
these staters, ranging from the end of the sixth to the middle of 
the fourth century 3.c., reproductions of the coin types of a large 
number of different Greek States throughout the Hellenic world, 
together with sacred types, showing how varied were the religious 
cults of this wonderful city, animals and mythical monsters in 
abundance, representations of important statues, and, finally, 
many scenes of the genre class, all treated with marvellous 
grace of composition and delicacy of workmanship. 

A complete series of Cyzicene staters, were such a collection 
ever to be got together, would in fact almost present an epitome 
of the coin types and religious cults of the Greek world, together 
with a large class of quite novel and original numismatic devices. 
{n all cases, however, a small figure of a tunny-fish, as the city 
mark, is skilfully introduced so as not to interfere with the main 
design of the obverse, and yet by its presence to indicate clearly 
the city where the coin was struck. As Mr. Greenwell points 
out, the types of these staters include reproductions of the devices 
on the coins of Syracuse, Gela, Tarentum, Thurium, Samos, Chios, 
Clazomene, and many other States, together with figures or 
symbols of Zeus, Poseidon, Demeter, Apollo, Athene, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, Hera, and other important deities of the Greek and 
even of the Oriental hierarchy. 

In Mr. Greenwell's monograph the coins are arranged accord- 
ing to the subjects of their types; but Mr. Wroth adopts a 
modification of this system, classifying them, in the first place, 
in four chronological periods. He then arranges the staters of 
each period according to their types within their main chrono- 
logical grouping. The four periods are these :—(1) Coins of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c.; (2) those of about 500 to 450 
B.C. ; (3) coins of 450 to 400 B.c.; and (4) those of 400 to 350 8.c., 
when Cyzicus was sinking into insignificance under the domina- 
tion of Athens. With the very slightest modification, the dates 
given to this remarkable series of staters by Mr. Greenwell are 
accepted by Mr. Wroth. Both numismatists classify a consider- 
able number of the small electrum coins of Cyzicus within the 
first period, but only one of the large staters, that of which the 
‘obverse has merely the tunny-fish decorated with hanging fillets. 
It is, however, mainly the reverse of this coin which indicates 
that it may belong to an earlier period than any of the others. 
Instead of having only the “ mill-sail” incuse square, an archaic 
form of reverse type which at Cyzicus survived till the latest 
period of these staters, this one coin has a minutely-cut crayfish 
introduced in the upper part of the punch-formed sinking. With 
regard to the second period, 500 to 450 B.c., several coins are 
here included by Mr. Wroth, and also by Mr. Greenwell, which, 
from their archaic style, may very well belong to the closing 
years of the sixth century B.c. The result of a great mass of 
‘discoveries made during recent years, and more especially the 
‘excavations among the pre-Persian stratum on the Athenian 
Acropolis, tend to show that the development of Greek art has 
usually been attributed to too late a period, and in the future a 
rather earlier date must be given, not only to Greek sculpture of 
the pre-Pheidian period, but also to painted vases, coins, and 
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gems of the half-century which preceded the Persian invasion of 
Attica in 480 B.c. 

Since the publication of this excellent Catalogue by Mr. Wroth, 
most interesting new light has been thrown on the meaning of 
primitive coin types, such as the Cyzicene tunny-fish, by Professor 
Ridgway in his book on The Origin of Currency, one of the most 
important and brilliantly original works on any archmological 
subject which have appeared for many years past. Professor 
Ridgway shows that the earliest Greek coin types commonly 
represented the principal product of each State, which product 
had had a fixed currency value before the invention of coined 
money. At Cyzicus the tunny fishery seems to have been the 
chief industry and source of wealth of the citizens, and Professor 
Ridgway gives ample reason to believe that in early times com- 
mercial values in Cyzicus were reckoned in units of the salted 
tunny. In illustration of this he quotes an interesting medimval 
document, which, by a joint agreement between the English 
traders and the fishermen of Iceland, tabulated a list of values of 
English produce, such as corn, beer, honey, and wax, each with 
its equivalent value in dried stockfish. This important discovery 
gives a new meaning to a large number of Greek coin types, such 
as the ox of Eubcea, the silphium plant of Cyrene, the tortoise of 
€gina, the shield of Beeotia, and many others, all of which re- 
present on the coinage the former staple object of exchange and 
currency. 

The monetary value of the Cyzicene electrum staters appears 
to have been very nearly the same as the Persian Daric of 
pure gold, which, like the stater of Cyzicus, had a wide circu- 
lation throughout the Hellenic world till both were superseded 
by the gold staters of the Macedonian Kings Philip II. and his 
son Alexander the Great. The gold Daric and the later Mace- 
donian stater weighed 130 grains; while the electrum stater of 
Cyzicus averaged 248 to 250 grains. But the electrum was 
mixed alloy of gold and silver, which, though practically varying 
much in different specimens, has an average proportion of nearly 
equal parts of the two metals. 

Another important series of early coins described by Mr. 
Wroth consists of the gold staters of Lampsacus, another Mysian 
seaport town. On these beautiful coins the State symbol, the 
forepart of a winged horse, occupies the obverse, while on the 
reverse a large variety of devices are introduced, inferior only to 
those on the Cyzicene staters in point of number and variety of 
style. During the fourth century 3B.c. the Lampsacene staters 
were specially beautiful as works of art; full of grace, and 
modelled with a peculiar soft delicacy of touch which, in some 
cases, savours distinctly of the pictorial in style; while on other 
specimens the extreme minute ness of detail suggests that tive coin 
artist was also accustomed to engrave intaglio gems. 

The silver tetradrachms of Pergamum, which come next in 
artistic importance among the coins of Mysia, are remarkable for 
the magnificent portrait-head of Philetairus, the founder of the 
Pergamene dynasty, who from 284 to 263 B.c. acted as governor 
of the Province under Seleucus Nicator, King of Syria. This 
noble portrait does not occur on the coins which Philetairus him- 
self struck, but it was introduced as the obverse type under 
Eumenes I. and others of his successors, The introduction of 
portrait-heads on Greek coins did not come into fashion till a 
comparatively late period—not till after the death of Alexander 
the Great—and we find eiconic heads of the noblest style and 
workmauship even at a period when other classes of coin devices 
were in a very distinct state of decadence. The art of portraiture 
on coins, as it was late in development, was also late in falling 
into artistic decay. 

Mr. Wroth’s Catalogue is well and copiously illustrated with 
autotype plates, and it is in every respect a worthy successor of 


the many excellent coin catalogues which have previously been © 


issued by the Numismatic Department of the British Museum. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL, XXXL* 


HE appearance of a new volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography is a recurrent pleasure; for pleasure 

it certainly is to dip even in the idlest way into these pages, 
where the careless reader is sure to find something to arrest 
his attention, while the more thoughtful one rejoices to behold 
such stores of information laid convenient to his hand when- 
ever he may happen to need them. By this time the editor must 
be well-nigh weary of the inevitable formule of praise—the great 
and truly national character of the undertaking, the admirable 
way in which it has been carried out, the gratifying fact that 
each fresh volume maintains the reputation of its predecessors, 


* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXI. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1892. 
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and soforth. Therefore we will request him to “ take them as 
read,” and will forthwith proceed to mention a few of the articles. 
To our mind, one of the most interesting is that by Mr. Lloyd 
C. Sanders upon William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne. It 
is true that Lord Melbourne affords a “sympathetic” subject. 
It is impossible not to feel tenderly towards the statesman who 
uttered the words of wisdom, “ Why not leave it alone?” And 
one’s heart goes forth to him when, indignant at Peel's con- 
version to Free-trade, he broke out with, “ Ma’am, it is a 
damned dishonest act.” Vigorous and apt, too, is his phrase 
of “the blackguard interest in Parliament,” and there is fine 
sarcasm in his remark that Croker would dispute with the 
Recording Angel about the number of his sins. All this, of 
course, belongs to the lighter element in Melbourne's biography, 
in which there is no lack of serious political interest. His 
fascinating and flighty wife, Lady Caroline Lamb, receives 
separate notice by Mr. Russell Barker. Charles Lamb is fully 
and appreciatively treated of by Canon Ainger, the editor of 
Lamb’s Works and Correspondence. Mr. Leslie Stephen, whom 
we are glad to see keeping up his connexion with the Dictionary, 
contributes the able articles upon Kinglake and Kingsley. Mr. 
A. J. Butler supplies the biography of the energetic and kindly- 
natured Charles Knight, “author and publisher,” who, though 
his early-nineteenth-century way of looking at history is obsoles- 
cent, must still be honoured for what he did towards making 
history a thing of real and living interest to the general reader, 
and whom all true Shakspearians must love for his edition of 
Shakspeare, even though he did, as the critical hold, pay too idola- 
trous a reverence to the First Folio, and even though his adoration of 
the poet was at times somewhat indiscriminating. To Scotsmen, 
no doubt, the most interesting biography will be that of John 
Knox, to whom Dr. Aineas Mackay devotes nearly twenty pages, 
written in a sympathetic, yet not unduly laudatory, tone. 


Sir Godfrey Kneller the painter, whose real name was Kniller, 
is among the many foreigners who, in consideration of long con- 
nexion with this country, have found admittance into the 
Dictionary. He was born at Liibeck in 1646, and was intended, 
and to some extent trained, for a military life, but preferred the 
paternal occupation of painting, which answered very well for 
him. “Ten reigning sovereigns in all sat to Kneller for their 
portraits. His sitters included almost all persons of rank, wealth, 
or eminence in his day.” As he “enjoyed continuous good health,” 
which enabled him to get through an enormous amount of work, 
and as in his later days he did not scruple to leave the draperies 
and accessories of his portraits to be executed by his staff of 
assistants, “he amassed great wealth; and though he lost 
heavily in the speculations of the South Sea Bubble, he left a 
large fortune.” The biographer, Mr. Lionel Cust, remarks with 
truth, albeit in painfully modern phraseology, that “posterity has 
not endorsed the extravagantly high opinion in which Kneller's 
talents were held by his contemporaries.” But still the best of 
his work is pronounced by Mr. Cust to be “of the highest order,” 
and the blame for “ the monotony of dress and attitude” in his 
portraits should be laid mainly upon the sitters themselves, who, 
yielding to the dictates of fashion and “the imitative tendency 
in the English character,” “ demanded that he should depict them 
in the one familiar attitude.” 

To the biography of Oliver King, sometime Secretary to 
Edward IV., and Bishop of Bath and Wells from 1495 to 1503, 
the addition of a detail may be suggested. Im the contemporary 
letter-writer Simon Stallworthe’s hurried account of the state 
of affairs resulting from the coup d'état which took off Lord 
Hastings’s head, “ Master Oliver King” is mentioned, together 
with the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely, as being 
“yet in the Tower,” presumably as a State prisoner. The present 
biographer does not touch upon this point, though he mentions 
that Richard III. deprived King of his office of secretary. Among 
some fifty other bearers of the same surname, Edward King may 
be noticed as an instance of the immortality that poetry can 
bestow. His name by itself may suggest nothing ; but give him 
his poetical appellation of Lycidas, and he will be at once re- 
cognized as the subject of Milton’s lamentation. Some traces of 
him in real life remain. “During 1633-4 King was prelector of 
his college, and the admissions are in his handwriting. . . . His 
name, written by himself in a small and very beautiful hand, 
occurs in a college order written in an old lease book.” Latin 
verses of his composition are also extant ; but, according to his 
biographer, Mr. Bass Mullinger, they hardly sustain his reputation 
for poetical ability. As Edward King lives in the character of 
“ friend of Milton,” so Edward Kirke lives as the “ friend of the 
poet Spenser,” but with this difference—that, whereas King’s fame 
rests on what Milton wrote about him, Kirke’s is founded upon 
what he wrote about Spenser. It is true that his title is not un- 
contested ; for there is a theory that “E. K.,” the admiring but 


somewhat heavy friend who supplied the commentary upon 
Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, was not Edward Kirke at all, 
but Spenser himself disguised under his friend’s initials. Those 
who have examined the arguments by which this theory is sup- 
ported will, we think, be quite ready to side with Mr. Sidney Lee 
(the present biographer) in rejecting it. It would take a great 
deal to make us believe that Spenser was such a laborious and 
unblushing self-puffer as he must have been if he was identical 
with “E. K.” A more famous, or perhaps we should say more 
notorious, Kirke is the redoubtable Percy or Piercy Kirke, the 
leader of “ Kirke’s Lambs.” His biographer, Mr. Manners 
Chichester, describes Kirke as “a short-tempered, rough-spoken, 
dissolute soldier,” and observes that he “was no doubt harsh 
and unscrupulous, but the accounts of his atrocities are fictitious 
or exaggerated.” He also tells us that the entries in the Home 
Office Marching Books, which show that Kirke’s regiment was 
recalled from the West to London about August 1685, “ disprove 
the unsupported statement that Kirke and his ‘Lambs’ formed 
the escort of Jeffreys during ‘the bloody assizes.’” We must 
not conclude without noticing a contemporary of Kirke’s, who 
practised professionally the craft which the Colonel exercised only 
en amateur. Long ago, and more in jest than earnest, we expressed 
our hope that the Dictionary would one day give us a critical 
biography of Jack Ketch. This has been supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, and we can now know all there is to be known about 
“ John Ketch, Esquire,” as he styled himself in all seriousness, the 
hangmen claiming a right to that honourable addition. The facts 
that Ketch operated upon men of such mark as Russell, Mon- 
mouth, and Titus Oates, and that he earned a reputation for 
excessive barbarity, are sufficient to account for his notoriety, 
which was perpetuated by the application of his name to the 
executioner in the puppet-show drama of Punchinello, our own 
familiar Punch. “ Fama, sive bona, sive mala, fama est,” as some 
sixteenth-century Latinist has averred. 


THE MAGIC INK.* 


HEN we admit that Mr. William Black is deservedly one 

of the most popular novelists, he cennot take it ill if we 

say candidly that his last book, a volume of short stories, does 
not reach his usual standard of excellence. It is not every 
novelist who has any standard at all, and the admirers of one of 
the pleasantest writers alive are naturally exacting. In two of 
his tales Mr. Black has attempted the apparently easy task of 
writing stories with a fantastic motive. “Any one can be merely 
bizarre,” say the paradoxical critics—thinking, doubtless, of the 
average magazine ghost-story. But, in truth, to be successful in 
this particular line requires a special bent. This quality is not 
allowed to every one. Many great authors have, however, 
excelled in the presentment of the fantastic, and there are at 
least three living Englishmen who have produced little master- 
pieces of this kind, so that we are apt to be fastidious. After 
Hoffman, Balzac, Gautier, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, and Edgar 
Poe—all writers of different method, and all master of the 
fantastic—it would seem impossible to attain originality. 
Originality of ideas is not necessary, but originality of treatment 
and atmosphere is indispensable. One must create a new im- 
pression—un frisson nouveau, A ghost-story, however good, need 
not be fantastic at all. It is tales of diablerie, of mental disease, 
mental hallucination, or physiological interest that may be classified 
under the one generic term. In the middle ages, when the grotesque 
in art found its highest expression ; when life was so fantastic in 
itself, and the commonplace phenomena of nature were ascribed 
to miraculous agency, there is curiously no trace of this peculiar 
genre as we know it. The plastic genius of the Renaissance 
abhorred anything of the kind in literature, and in the seven- 
teenth century a belief in the supernatural became too real and 
serious a terror to be pressed into the service of fiction. It is 
not till the appearance of writers like Cazotte that this kind of 
story assumed a definite form, and even Cazotte was ahead of 
the fashion. The conte fantastique is one of the most charac- 
teristic and delightful, as it is one of the most exotic, growths of 
modern literature. It has been well said by a modern critic that 
“The too palpable intruders from a spiritual world in almost all 
ghost literature have a kind of crudity or coarseness, ... The 
modern mind so minutely self-scrutinizing, if it is to be affected at 
all by a sense of the supernatural, needs to be more finely touched 
than was possible in the older romantic presentment of it.” Let 
us say that the fantastic in fiction is a subtler presentment of the 
grotesque, an improvement on the usual ghost-8tory. “ The Confes- 
sions of a Justified Sinner,” for example, is a great improvement 


* The Magic Ink; and other Tales, By William Black. London: 
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on the Monk of Lewis. And “ Wandering Willie,” excelling them 
both, is one of the finest tales of diablerie in the language. InGermany 
the weird stories of Hoffman have been equalled but never sur- 
passed. In France the fantastic story was developed on different 
fines, as any one who has compared Gautier and Hoffman must 
have noticed. Gautier's are more delicate but less weird. 
Edgar Poe, perhaps, combined the merits of all the others. Asa 
whole, his stories are the most perfect, though other writers may 
have produced a single work better than any one of his. It is, 
however, from Poe that those who now excel in the fantastic 
derive their happiest inspirations by developing and assimilating 
his methods. We have said that originality is not entirely in- 
dispensable. New material, however, is, of course, invaluable for 
the making of anything, and it is wise to eschew well-worn 
themes, Mr. William Black’s open-air style and healthy cha- 
racterization are hardly suited to curious or supernatural sub- 
jects. And it is only on this account that neither “The Magic Ink” 
nor “ An All Hallow E’en Wraith ” is satisfactory. In the former 
he has tried the always interesting experiment of making quite a 
commonplace person the victim of diabolic agency. The hero is 
given by a mysterious Eastern stranger a bottle of ink which 
records, not what the writer wishes to say, but what he is think- 
ing about. It isa kind of ink that Mr. Gladstone must have 
used on several occasions. Magic wands, skins, inks, and the 
like, along with magic rings, have been done to death. And this 
particular story is rendered with little of Mr. Black’s accustomed 
distinction. In the second story he has used the well-known 
superstitions and rites of All Hallows Eve with hardly more 
success. But, however unfortunate he has been in his subject, 
he has been able to give some admirable sketches of middle-class 
life, in describing which he is pre-eminent. Of the third and last 
story in the volume, “ Nancibel,” we cannot speak too highly. 
It is a domestic tale in the author’s most characteristic manner— 
that manner which a large section of the public appreciates so 


highly. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE-RUNNER.* 


M* WATSON gives a sufficiently exact estimate of his book 

in his Preface when he says that he “has no pretensions 
to literary abilities, but endeavours to relate, in a plain, blunt 
‘way, events just as they happened.” This modest disclaimer of 
“literary abilities” is no doubt sincere; but it need not be 
understood too literally. It requires some literary ability of a 
not contemptible kind to relate things just as they happened in a 
plain, blunt way. The person of no ability always endeavours to 
adorn the events, or, when he is content to be pedestrian, never 
knows what to leave untold. Mr. Watson avoids these mistakes, 
on the whole, fairly well, and, besides, he is not without experi- 
ence in writing. His Life in the Confederate Army was well 
spoken of. This volume isa continuation of his adventures in 
the American Civil War. After his discharge, wounded, from 
hospital, he turned to blockade-running, and kept to that risky 
business with some success till the close of the war. 

Mr. Watson’s narrative is capital reading for boys, and not an 
unpleasant pastime for grown men with a boyish spot about them. 
It will help to fill the hour or two after dinner, when the mind is 
indisposed for austere studies, and it will serve to pass over the 
small hours of a sleepless night pleasantly enough, and not quite 
unprofitably. For one thing it will do something to dispel a mis- 
taken notion as to the business of blockade-rupning, and even in 
this matter “the Inquiry of Truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it ; the Knowledge of Truth, which is the presence of it ; 
and the Belief of Truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the 
sovereign good of human nature.” The blockade-runner of the 
American Civil War, so one went about idly believing, was a 
steamer, long, low, painted as like the colour of water as possible, 
and passing swift. So some were, but not all, nor the most 
successful. Even among the steamers the Denbigh, a rather slow 
old boat, was more fortunate than some of the dashing craft 
apparently better fitted for the work. But a great deal of the 
blockade-running was done in small centre-board schooners. Mr. 
Watson seems to incline to the opinion that, on the whole, they 
were more successful than the steamers. It is true that they 
had certain disadvantages. They were nearly helpless in a calm, 
and when chased by a cruiser which could steam into the wind’s 
eye, whereas a steamer might escape by speed. On the other 
hand, they were less easy to see; for they sent up no clouds 
of smoke, they could carry much more cargo in proportion 
to their size, for the steamer was compelled to carry coal 
for her voyage out as well as in, since there was none 
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to be got in Confederate ports. They were worked at much 
less expense, and were not so great a loss when captured. If 
they made the run by luck and good seamanship, the profits 
were greater. The nature of things in this as in other cases 
always provides a set-off for every advantage the ingenuity of 
man can work out. Nature means to kill all men and capture 
all blockade-runners sooner or later, and it is noted that she in- 
variably succeeds in the end—which is a subject for solemn re- 
flection after dinner and in the sleepless small hours. If it ever 
occurred to Mr. Watson while running in the Rod Roy from 
Galveston to Tampico, from Tampico to Havannah, and from 
Havannah back to Galveston, he has not recorded it. Perhaps it 
did, but does not appear to him in the light of an event which 
happened. 

The Rob Roy was an estimable little craft, not unworthy to go 
a-cruising with H.M. brig Snake or the schooner of Treasure 
Island. Mr. Watson bought her at New Orleans, transferred her 
to an English registry, and took her down to Mexico. It had not 
been his intention to take to blockade-running ; but circumstances, 
financial and other, recounted in a sufficiently agreeable manner, 
induced him to alter his mind. Mr. Watson had picked up some 
seamanship in a roaming life, and could navigate fairly. After 
an unlucky experience with a scamp who nearly jockeyed him out 
of his vessel, he acted as his own captain, and had no occasion to 
regret it. He made three successful runs, dodging the Federal 
cruisers neatly, with now and then a little help from local pilots. 
Luckily for him he was never sighted at sea by a swift steamer. 
Once, indeed, he was closely chased, but it was by an armed 
sailing-ship. On that occasion he got off much in the style of 
Marryat’s smugglers or pirates by turning continually to wind- 
ward, taking advantage of the greater handiness of his fore-and- 
aft-rigged centre-board boat in tacking to best the square-rigged 
war-ship. It fell calm, and then we seem to be reading of the 
days of Benbow, when Mr. Watson tells how they got away from 
the cruiser’s boats by help of their sweeps. When he saw the 
steamers it was generally close in shore, where he could take 
refuge in the shallows, or the port was not far off. Once Mr. 
Watson, as he tells with pardonable pride, actually took the Rod 
Roy over the bar at Tampico in a “ Norther” without a pilot, and 
with no help except some flag signals made to him from the 
shore. The Mexican pilots thought it a most unprofessional and, 
indeed, almost indecent act on his part. Since the pilot could 
not reach him, it was his duty to be wrecked, in their opinion. 
Mr. Watson saw something of the seamy side of the Confederacy 
both in and out of the States. He has stories to tell of the frauds 
of its commissariat and of the Southerners who, while professing 
the most entire devotion to the cause, found they could serve it 
best to their own satisfaction by hanging about with dubious 
commissions in the neighbourhood of their own plantations, or 
by settling at Havannah, where they served their country by 
selling mixed cargoes at a very high figure to blockade-runners. 
Mr. Watson’s final judgment is that blockade-running was, “on 
the whole, a rather enjoyable occupation, with something of the 
zest of yacht-racing.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


as success of the volume published last year under the title 
of Apostata has encouraged its author to come promptly 
before the public again with a second series of essays (1), some of 
which are reprints of contributions to German periodicals. The 
writer deals almost exclusively with current political topics, the 
only notable exception being the clever sketch of Maupassant’s 
tragically checked career; and even this gives him an opportunity 
for an attack on Macdougallism in Germany, since he actually 
had to meet a charge of disseminating unziichtige Schriften for his 
very innocent discussion of the French novelist. As a devoted 
admirer of Bismarck and a contemptuous foe of Caprivismus he 
displays his accustomed incisiveness in attack and skill in defence, 
and though it cannot be said that his essays are of more than 
merely temporary value, they are always agreeable and some- 
times brilliant specimens of vigorous polemic. In spite of 
his gibes at the prosecutions for Majestiétsbeleidigung, and the 
nobbling of the press (which, by the way, according to his 
own showing in “The Duckpond,” seems to be extremely de- 
serving of the remedy desired by Teufelsdréckh’s Count Zihdarm), 
he expresses himself with sufficient clearness concerning all 
in authority; it is not, for instance, very difficult to see who 
is intended in his pleasant portrait of Otto III. (“ that inte- 
resting fin de sitcle emperor—Nero was one, too—a reformer 
turned wrong way round ”), or what is the drift of the interesting 
analysis and criticism in “ The Romantic School,” “ Crowned 
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Words,” and “ The Minuet ”—the last much the best thing in 
the book, from the purely literary point of view. The volume 
teems with telling (and often very spiteful) hits at the author's 
political opponents, and contains some capital sarcasm on 
“ advanced” thinkers, the fetish of Parliamentary government, 
the incontinent of speech, publizistisches Ungeziefer, and the 
mystic virtue of the letters M. d. R. (=M.P.); most of this may 
find its application to-day in our own enlightened land. 

The anonymous author of Berlin— Wien—Rom (2) takes a much 
rosier view of the new order. He makes a careful and elaborate 
survey of the chief events which have affected the political situa- 
tion since the dismissal of the great Chancellor, devoting himself 
more particularly to the circumstances connected with the Triple 
Alliance and the relations of Germany with the other Great 
Powers. Refusing to be labelled dismarckisch or unbismarckisch, 
he shows that those who clamoured for a continuance of the 
Bismarck “ system” in foreign politics demanded an impossibility, 
seeing that—to give one reason only—no successor of the fallen 
Minister could possibly wield his unique power; but he holds 
that the outlook in general is far more promising and comfortable 
for his country now than it has been for a considerable period. 
This be endeavours to prove by a goodly array of facts and a 
cheerful method of interpreting the inferences to be drawn from 
them. He is thus enabled to accomplish his task of satisfactorily 
balancing the nation’s debit and credit accounts since March 20, 
1890 :—* the pound left by the founder of the German Empire 
has been put out at vastly good interest by his much-abused 
heirs.” 


The idea first vigorously promulgated by Karl Marx, Lasalle, 
and their followers, that the workman is not only not benefited, 
but is absolutely injured, by ths spread of gigantic manufacturing 
enterprises is not, it is to be feared, confined to Fabians and 
other insignificant faddists. The unsympathetic and apparently 
callous method of the older orthodox political economists has, no 
doubt, been not infrequently the cause of some such impression 
being left on the minds of not over-scientific readers—an im- 
pression which the more eminent of later writers on the subject 
are wisely doing their best to remove. The aim of the author of 
Der Grossbetrieb (3) is to demonstrate by a painstaking ex- 
amination of the cotton industry in England that the develop- 
ment of a given manufacture means an increase of prosperity for 
all concerned in it, and that Labour’s share in the social and 
materia] advantages gained is more rather than less than Oapital’s. 
Dr. von Schulze-Giivernitz brings plenty of facts to show that 
the poor are not growing poorer and the rich richer, and that 
there is no real ground for the fears of those pessimistic senti- 
mentalists who see nothing but class feuds and a powder-and- 
shot settling day in the near future as the result of industrial 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the sketch 
of the painful birth and early years of the machinery era. 

Dr. Falkenheim is all for the “ philosophical” treatment of 
literature and literary history, which treatment he conceives to 
be best exemplified in the critical writings of the veteran Kuno 
Fischer (4). He is at great pains to expound the only true 
method, which consists in first subordinating the psychological 
and the esthetic standpoint to the historical, then the his- 
torical and the esthetic to the psychological, and finally giving 
the esthetic its turn; in other words, first group your man, 
then look into his “ individuality,” and, lastly, devote yourself 
entirely to the consideration of his works. There is, perhaps, no 
startling novelty about this plan, which, for the rest, depends, of 
course, for its success entirely upon the critic who uses it, who 
may give us Dryasdust, Harriet, and gush, or who may happen 
to be a Sainte-Beuve. The author is fairly happy in his own 
criticisms, and a discriminating, though enthusiastic, admirer of 
his exemplar. He does well to be angry with the mere philological 
students and professors of literature, who, indeed, seem to be the 
cause of his penning this pamphlet. 

To the number of books which are no books belongs Herr 
Loewenthal’s collection of greetings from the “ poets and thinkers ” 
of to-day to those of the next century(5). The latter will scarcely 
have a high opinion of their forbears if they judge them by the 
shards of prose and rhyme gathered together in this volume. The 
writers are not for the most part known to fame, but here and 
there the enterprising bookmaker has managed to “draw” an 

(2) Berlin—Wien—Rom, Betrachtungen iiber den neuen Kurs u. die neue 

Lage. Leipzig : Duncker & Hu Humblot. 1892. 

(3) Der Grossbetrieb ein wirtschaftlicher u. socialer Fortechritt. Eine 
Studie uuf dem Gebiete der Baumwollindustrie. Von Dr. Gerhardt von 
Schulze-Giivernitz. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1892. 
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author of distinction. Felix Dahn, Rudolf von Gneist, Ebers, and 
the recently deceased Bodenstedt appear among the contributors ; 
but it can scarcely be said that their remarks add appreciably to 
the value of the volume. 

Dr. Bernard’s translation of the Kritik of Judgment (6), which 
has never before been rendered into English, is a carefully 
executed piece of work. The version is faithful, and the notes 
and introduction are useful. 

The two stories by Johannes von Dewall (7) edited for the 
holiday delight of army candidates are well suited for their pur- 
pose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose 
acquaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory 
annotation is provided. 


NUMBER TWENTY.* 


IT and satire are so happily combined in Mr. Traill’s 
visionary pictures of the coming century— Number Twenty 
—that the product must be classed among the small number of 
works revealing in the satirist the artistic union of the bard and 
the seer. Should there be some who may querulously urge that 
it is the poet, and not the satirist, who should be found on Pisgah, 
viewing the promise of the twentieth century, we may so far 
sympathize with the position of the objector by admitting the 
humour of the situation. Mr. Traill, probably, has anticipated 
this latter-day sentiment. But the sentiment, we contend, is 
wholly unfounded. Since literature was, poetry and satire have 
flourished side by side, and the conjunction of “wit, and poetry, and 
Pope” was no novel conjunction, but was known in previous ages, 
as it has been once observed since. If Mr. Traill’s amusing and 
piquant pictures of the seven ages of Number Twenty are foreseen 
truths, then we are convinced there will be no satirists in the 
next century. To know the future is one of the most 
ineradicable yearnings of humanity. Everybody at all conscious 
that his is a pleasing anxious being would lift the future's veil. 
Derided as an ineffectual curiosity, this universal desire has 
survived the faith and practice of magic, and is as active a prin- 
ciple now as in the era of Cornelius Agrippa. Only it seeks 
gratification in new channels. It is the arts of the old professors 
that are discredited. The oracles are neither dumb nor deserted. 
Mr. Traill has, therefore, ministered to one of the most cha- 
racteristic and most general of human instincts, shaping his 
theme to an original form, inspired by a modern and sympathetic 
spirit. The satiric scheme of Number Twenty differentiates 
it from each and all of the numerous essays of century-end 
prognostics, while in respect to humour it exists apart and 
companionless. Mr. Traill’s visions of the twentieth century are 
somewhat of the nature of a horoscope. The pictorial or scenic 
elements are evoked by the seer. The satire has a genuine philo- 
sophic basis. Every age has its own well-marked tendencies, and 
it is these—whither they are setting, and to what results—that 
form the fundamental material of the satirist. Without these 
preliminary studies of the actual Mr. Traill’s horoscope of the 
Seven Ages of Number Twenty must have lost its peculiar, we may 
say its unique, flavour. By diagnosing the signs of the present, 
as Mr. Traill does with masterly insight, the revelations of tlie 
future, astonishing and moving though they be, acquire an in- 
describable plausibility. From the Firet Age to the Seventh the 
connexion between the future and the last scene in the life of 
Old Seekleham, the present century, is sustained with admirable 
art. 

Number Twenty is composed of a prologue and seven scenes 
descriptive of the Seven Ages of Vicesimus, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, interspersed with certain humours and caustic colloquies 
between Vicesimus and Time, and an Aged Dramatist, and 
other delightful characters. The prologue presents the 
last moments of Seekleham. It has some extremely happy 
touches, among which we note the entrance of the poets of 
the Decadence, who cheer the dying Century with a chorus 
assuring him of their envy, since “although Decadence was 
wise, Death was still better.” The First Age of Vicesimus 
£on is marked by dread portents. It isa priggish and prosaic 
age, and he is an aged infant, like that precocious one celebrated 
in Mr. Gilbert’s ballad. He is taken by Time to visit the typical 
baby, and finds him, neither mewling nor puling, but correct- 
ing the bad rhymes and the worse want of morality in his nurse’s 
old-fashioned cradle-songs. And while the young are distin- 


6 Kant’s Kritik of Judgment, Translated by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
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= 
guished by a High Seriousness, musing on Robert Elsmere in the 
cradle, the elders develop an unquenchable thirst for the Romance 
of Adventure. The young, of course, prevail, and the triumphs 
of the new education are portrayed. In the Universities 
specialism and the professorial body assume monstrous pro- 
portions. Philology supplants Literature, and Anatomy alone 
supports ten Universities, and a scientific age decides upon treating 
poetry asa mental disease. A poet-cure is invented. Every- 
body suspect of a “rolling eye,” or “lisping in numbers,” or 
other dangerous symptoms, is haled toa hospital, the acute or 
stubborn cases going to asylums. Very amusing is the descrip- 
tion of this dolorous age. But just as the reign of dulness seems 
assured of a vigorous life there comes reaction. The hospitals 
are stormed, like so many Bastilles, and give forth their prisoners, 
who behave like the victims of Pizarro in Fidelio—“ some of them 
burst into song that broke down in tears; others (and these the 
stronger) into tears that were staunched in song.” Unhappily, 
it was found that they were completely cured. If we have not in 
these days stoned our prophets in this fashion, we have very 
nearly realized on the stage the ideal of Mr. Traill’s “ Aged 
‘Dramatist,” whose specimens of Shakspeare “up to date” may 
well move some of our adaptors to emulation. “Shylock ; or, 
the Forgiving Jew,” and “Othello; or, Virtue Triumphant,” 
are exquisite models. The verse, indeed, is not precisely 
such as our playwrights delight in; but the humours 
of the new morality are perfectly travestied. Vicesimus, 
as was just, was compelled to suffer vicariously through the poet- 
cure of an age of “ scientists.” He loves, and found no inspiration 
in poetry. Even the spirit of Poesy visited him in vain, as a 
vision in the night, and found that she had “ incurred a serious 
responsibility when she descended, an ironical Diana, upon an 
inadequate Endymion, to touch the sleeping eyes of an essentially 
prosaic young Age.” 

Still more sad is the picture of the battle-field of the future. 
Military courage there was, though it was as inoperative and 
needless as the gifts of the poet. The Patent Instantaneous 
Army Asphyxiator—an improvement upon Dr. Juenemann’s 
invention, celebrated in Mr. Traill’s ballad “The Progress of 
Humanity” (p. 141)—and other gruesome devices of science 
speedily extinguished the enthusiasm of Vicesimus for the pro- 
fession of arms. Through his field-glass he watched the action 
of the asphyxiator, as it discharged a huge dulla—the “bubble 
reputation” ?—at the advancing army, and saw “ half-a-dozen of 
the nearest regiments fall flat on their faces, like so many packs 
of cards.” “What do you make of that?” asked Time. “The 
Patent Asphyxiator,” answered Vicesimus; “I heard of it some 
time ago, but never thought there was anything in it.” “In 
that,” said Time, “in that you were clearly wrong.” Then 
follows a pithy dialogue, the irony of which needs no pointing of 
the moral. Throughout the diverse scenes of the pageant the 
comments of the cynic philosopher Time are marked by a 
singularly delicate and searching irony. The last scene of all 
this satirical show is so finely imagined we will leave it to the 
enjoyment of the discerning. The scope of Mr. Traill’s work has 
been sufficiently made clear by the salient features we have noted. 
The imaginative spirit that dominates it is only fully commu- 
nicable in the reading. 

The remaining portion of the volume comprises reprints in 
prose and verse from various periodicals and newspapers. The 
delightful history of “The Protectorate of Porcolonga” and the 
account of the “Great Baxstairs Scandal” are stories that are 
near akin in humour and capital examples of Mr. Traill’s inven- 
tive resources. From these to the sprightly verses, and the very 
distinct and entirely admirable jeu d'esprit, “The Armourer of 
the Twentieth Legion "—not to mention that pleasant apologue 
of “ The Brutes on their Masters ”—the reader will not pass with- 
out experiencing a lively sense of the range and capacity of the 
author's humour, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Nt many persons, who have undertaken the dangerous task 
of keeping up a series of causeries (1) in periodicals on a 
*pecial subject, have acquitted themselves better in the most 
dangerous part of that task—the collection of their work into 
-volumes—than General Thoumas. We have seldom taken up one 
of his volumes without finding it readable all through, never 
. without finding something of special interest in it. Of the two 
subjects of this latter kind of interest, which we find in the Fourth 
Series, the first is the discussion of the Balaclava charge, and still 
more of its effect on the conduct of a distinguished French cavalry 
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general, both shortly afterwards at the Tchernaya (which the 
French call the battle of Traktir) and later at Solferino. General 
Thoumas’s thesis is that a cavalry leader ought to be trusted with, 
and to exercise, a large independence and discretion when orders 
affecting the use of his special arm are referred to him; his 
special contribution to the facts of history is a demonstration 
that General Morris (a very distinguished Algerian sabreur, 
who commanded the Chasseurs d’Afrique at the first battle 
and the cavalry of the Guard at the second) did exercise 
such discretion, but in each case with distinct authorization 
of his superiors. We cannot enter into details here; the really 
interesting thing is the proof how deep an effect the charge of the 
Six Hundred (which General Thoumas saw) made on French 
spectators. “I will do it, but it will be another Balaclava,” 

said Morris at the Tchernaya to his “Captain Nolan,” and that 
personage, less impetuous than our own unlucky countryman, is 
said to have suggested a direct appeal to Pélissier, who counter- 
manded the charge, as, in the later case, did Napoleon himself. 
The other point is a careful comparison, provoked in General 
Thoumas’s reasonable mind by wild references of French patrio- 
tism to the Mars la Tour cavalry fight as the greatest “ sabre- 
shock” on record. He proves here (what, indeed, all students of 
military history know) that much larger affairs of the same kind 
had taken place both in the Napoleonic wars and in the eighteenth 
century. But he does not seem by any means to side with those 
modern tacticians who maintain that the era of cavalry is past. 

As an historian, especially of fighting, and as a geographer, M. 
Lambert de Sainte-Croix (2) leaves something to desire ; but that 
is not his real function. It is only by allusion that he speaks of 
D'Orvilliers’s fight off Ushant in terms which a fairly enthusiastic 
Briton might use of Rodney’s off Dominica; and that he seems to 
imagine the latter to have taken place “ sur les cétes d’Amérique.” 
What he meant to do is to give an extremely elaborate account 
of the actual administration of the French navy during the 
eighteenth century, and he has done this right well. Except for 
the fatal opening which that administration gave for constant 
combat between the “Corps de l'épée” and the “Corps de la 
plume,” there was very little fault to find with it, and it con- 
trasts most remarkably with our own haphazard and sometimes 
scandalous system, or want of system. Yet the victory was not 
to the systematic ; for many reasons, doubtless not least because 
of a certain famous “ encouraging of the others ”—certainly the 
unluckiest jest ever made by a person of great genius. A fuller 
notice of this book will be found elsewhere. 

It is, perhaps, not exactly from a member of the Society of 

Jesus that we should expect an exact and impartial account of 
the life and works of the finder of the Positive Philosophy. To 
Father Gruber's work (3), however, which has been translated 
from the German by the Abbé Mazoyer and M. Ollé-Laprune, 
may fairly be awarded that description. Indeed, we are by no 
means certain that it is not the best book on the subject in any- 
thing like the same space with which we are acquainted. Father 
Gruber does not “transact” in the very least, and is quite un- 
compromising in the expression of his own opinions where it is 
necessary to express them. But for the last part he is simply a 
dispassionate expositor, and he nowhere exhibits any of that 
personal animus with which orthodox champions used to be 
reproached, and which is still very noticeable in champions of 
the unorthodox side. 
_ M. Paul Copin-Albancelli (4) is a bold man, and evidently fears 
not the fate of Hiram. That he has told much of the open 
secrets of Masonry in this book is less remarkable than his vehe- 
ment contention that the “Grand Orient” (the principal French 
Masonic body, with which, it may be remembered, English and 
American Masons broke off communion some years ago because 
of its atheistic tamperings with the constitution) is at the bottom 
of all the religious difficulty in France. He does not represent 
it as a very numerous body, and certainly does not attribute to 
it any mysterious machinations. The thing, according to him, is 
very simple. There is a lodge in almost every constituency; the 
professional politicians find it easy to get the control of these 
lodges, and easier to give them a casting influence in elections. 
Candidates thus get to regard it as necessary to propitiate the 
lodges, and the thing is done, Read “Salvation Army” for 
“Freemasonry,” and we fear something of the same kind might 
be said of England, though as yet on a smaller scale. 

We must more briefly mention M. Emile Trolliet’s Za vie 


(2) Essai sur Chistoire de Uladministration de la Marine en France, 
1689-1792. Par Lambert de Sainte-Croix. Paris: Calmaun Lévy. 
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silencieuse (Perrin), a volume of strongly anti-Decadent poetry, 
which has sometimes a good satiric stroke 
ictor Hugo créa l’ode aux larges coups d’ailes. 

Stee bien mieux; créons le vers de treise pieds !), 
and at other times an elegiac strain of merit; and the Annuaire 
général de la photographie (Paris: Plon), the first yearly volume 
of a publication which contains a great deal of information about 
the progress as well as the personnel of that art or industry. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

to his Roundabout Recollections (Ward & 
Downey) Mr. John Augustus O’Shea is certainly nothing 
less than engaging. He frankly avers that it is the author's 
fault if his volumes are not entertaining. He boldly declares he 
will deal forth no ancient anecdotes. A chestnut, or heeltap, 
he cannot bear it. All his stories are his own, and new; or, 
when not his own, are rightly ascribed to their originators, and 
not in general circulation. In short, nothing could be more en- 
couraging than Mr. O’Shea’s address to the reader. The promised 
diversions, however, are very unequally distributed through the 
two volumes, the first being so clogged with tedious relations 
and matters trivial that it is likely to dissuade many readers 
from attempting the second. It is necessary, indeed, with justice 
to the writer, to urge the faint-hearted to persevere; for, if the 
first instalment of Mr. O’Shea’s recollections is somewhat dull, 
the second is cheery, anecdotic, and amusing. The explanation 
of this contrast of style is simple enough. In his second 
volume Mr. O'Shea is almost entirely occupied with Ireland 
and things Irish, and on these ever-delightful themes he 
‘is as entertaining as an Irishman must needs be who has 
the gift of humour, a facile pen, and is, withal, a good story- 
teller. As to the decay of Irish humour in these days, Mr. 
O’Shea appears to agree with most observers, though he 
shows a characteristic disinclination to admit the whole truth 
about this sad fact, just as he allows himself to make very 
ingenuous reflections on the foibles of his countrymen, but is 
“opposed to others taking that liberty—it is a family matter.” 
Dulness, he thinks, has fallen upon the theatrical audiences, the 
haunters of houses of call for actors, the Four Courts of Dublin 
—once brimming over with humour—but, by way of softening the 
impression of his melancholy survey, he owns it may be that he 
has changed and not the frolic temper of the age. Still, the 
liveliest illustrations he gives of native wit, and the most racy and 
piquant of his recollections, are referred to times more or less 
remote, 

“On such fair themes we lavish all our skill, though ail our 
skill can scarce their grace record ”—so runs the legend inscribed 
on the binding of Mr. George G. Napier’s Homes and Haunts of 
Tennyson (Glasgow: Maclehose & Co.), as it appears, newly re- 
vised and enlarged. Of the skill and taste this comely volume 
shows there can be but one opinion. The record, indeed, both as 
to text and illustrations, worthily honours the fair theme. By 
extending his researches in Tennysonian topography, Mr. Napier 
has supplied the completeness the first issue of the book was 
wanting in, and added considerably to the interest and attrac- 
tions of a charming volume. 

A more discursive topographer is Mr, J. A. Erskine Stuart, 
and scarcely so attractive is his volume on local literary association 
entitled The Literary Shrines of Yorkshire (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Erskine Stuart’s reverence for the homes and haunts of 
literary persons is a natural sentiment, and within reasonable 
bounds laudable. But it is illustrated without discrimination in 
this rambling record of an obsequious “pilgrim in the dales.” 
To visit Abbotsford and Stratford-on-Avon may be, as the author 
suggests, “ educative agencies of priceless value,” but we cannot 
see that the education of the visitor to Hull and Beverley is 


‘advanced by recalling G. P. R. James’s novel, Arrah Neil. Mr. 


Stuart’s antiquarian zeal is untempered by a nice perception of 
the extremely various nature of literary association. Then the 


‘illustrations of his book compare very ill with those of Mr. 


Napier’s Tennysonian book, which comprises some of the most 
eee renderings of photographs that we are acquainted 
with. 

We are glad to note here the publication, in two volumes, of 
the contributions of the late Mr. William Jackson to the Trans- 
actions of the Westmoreland and Cumberland Archeological 
Society—Papers and Pedigrees relating mainly to Westmoreland 
and Cumberland (Bemrose & Sons)—edited by Mrs. Jackson, and 
inscribed to Chancellor Ferguson, the President of the Society. 
Mr. Jackson was a good representative of the spirit that renders 
county and local antiquarian Societies fruitful and flourishing. 

On their first appearance the freshness and individual 


character of Mr. Joseph Skipsey’s lyrics pleased us, as they have 
since pleased others who value song that is artless and un- 
laboured, Collected and revised, with additional poems, Mr. 
Skipsey’s Songs and Lyrics (Walter Scott) revive and strengthen 
our former impressions of their pleasing qualities. 

Essays by Sainte-Beuve, translated by Elizabeth Lee (Walter 
Scott), is a fairly good selection, from the “ Causeries du Lundi,” 
for the most part, of such specimens of the French critics as deal 
with subjects familiar to the English reader. In the same series 
we note Italian Travel Sketches and other translations from 
Heine, by Elizabeth A. Sharpe, with Gautier’s delightful little 
note on Heine’s genius. 

In The Little Lady of Lagunitas, by Richard Henry Savage 
(Routledge & Co.), we have a Franco-Californian romance of the 
early days of the gold-fever, when California was the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of adventurers and speculators, “ unknown in the 
social history of any other land.” Certainly, some of the 
characters of Mr. Savage's story are rogues of a very decided hue, 
and there is plenty of colour and life in his pictures of San 
Francisco society and the “ golden eddy of crime and adventure,” 
in which his brisk and somewhat spasmodic romance proceeds. 
Mr. Savage's descriptive powers are undeniable. He paints with 
a firm hand, and is picturesque in the manner of Mayne Reid. 
But his style is by no means pleasing. 

Among new editions we have a revised edition of The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
(Isbister & Co.); Doing and Suffering, memorials of Elizabeth 
and Frances, daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth, with a 
preface by the Bishop of Exeter (Sampson Low & Co.); 4 
History of the Leeds Musical Festival, by F. R. Spark and Joseph 
Bennett (Leeds: Spark & Son); Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Manual of 
Political Questions of the Day (Cassell & Co.); The “ Bijou” 
Byron, vol. vii., containing “Manfred,” “Heaven and Earth,” 
and “Cain” (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); and A First Family of 
Tasajara, by Bret Harte (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Voter’s Handbook, by Messrs. W. V. R. Vane and A. H. 
Graham (Cassell & Co.), is a concise explanatory guide for persons 
qualified to elect members of Parliament, County Councils, 
Municipal bodies, School Boards, Vestries, Guardians of the 
Poor, and Sanitary Boards. Qualification and registration are 
the subjects dealt with in this little book, and the information 
supplied is precisely what voters are most in need of. All the 
kinds of qualification are defined in clear terms and simple 
language. 

Mr. Watkinson’s Guide to Electoral Changes since 1886 (Stan- 
ford) forms a supplement to the Handy Atlas and Poll-Book 
published by Mr. Stanford, and a handy key to that very useful 
work. Such a supplement is of course necessary as each General 
Election approaches. It shows at a glance, by reference to the 
“ Atlas,” the nature of the changes that had occurred up to the 
eve of the last election. A new supplement will probably appear 
before many months have passed. And a new Election Recorder 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) may be looked for at the same time, 
wherein the observing elector may chronicle the progress of the 
General Election, from day to day, in a convenient little memo- 
randum book, which is to be reissued prior to the next appeal to 
the country. 

We have also received The Essentials of Histology, by Pro- 
fessor Schiifer, for the use of students, third edition (Longmans 
& Co.); The Optical Indicatrix and the Transmission of Light in 
Crystals, by L. Fletcher, reprinted from the “ Mineralogical 
Magazine” (Frowde); Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Vol. III. (Boston: Ginn & Co.); An Anecdotal History of the 
British Parliament, by G. H. Jennings, third edition, con- 
siderably enlarged (Horace Cox); Professional Papers of the 
Royal Engineers’ Institute, edited by Captain W. A. Gale, R.E., 
Vol. XVII. (Chatham: Mackay & Co.); A Digest of Political 
Economy, by G. Vesian Pick (Sonnenschein & Co.); The 
British Constitution and Government, by Frederick Wicks, 
fifth edition (Eden, Remington, & Co.); Sermons by a Lay Head 
Master, second series, by H. H. Almond (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) ; Elementary Geography of the British Colonies, by 
George M. Dawson and Alexander Sutherland (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; Handbook of Latin Difficulties, by Percy H. Frost, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.); A Key to J. B. Lock's Elementary Dynamics, 
by G. H. Lock, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Agricola of Tacitus, 
edited, with notes, by Roby F. Davis (Methuen & Co.); Theore- 
tical Mechanics, an elementary class-book, by J. Spencer (Percival 
& Co.); Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, edited by H. T. 
Rhoades, M.A. (Percival & Co.) ; Mr. W. W. Duncan’s Tramway 
Manual for 1892 (Effingham Wilson & Co.); Railways and Rail- 
way Men (W. & R. Chambers); Redress by Arbitration, by H. 


| Foulkes Lynch, second edition (Effingham Wilson & Co.); Songs 


of Béranger, translated by William Toynbee (Walter Scott) ; 


| 
— (| 
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Popular of 3. Marshall- 
Mather (Warne & Co.) ; Asdrufel, by T. J. Hardy (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) ; Shelley's Principles, by H. 8. Salt (Reeves); The 
Adelaide Proctor Birthday Book (Bell & Sons); Bernand and 
Constantia; and other Poems, by C. J. Blake (Digby, Long, & 
Co.); and Leaves of Memory, by Elizabeth Cowell (Seeley & Co.). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 SourHamPpron Srauer, Srranp, Lonponr, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained om application, 


PARIS. 


The Sarvrpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & CuEvittet, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquz Dursrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosqus MicusEt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE. HENRY VIII.” TO- 


EYIGHT, (Saturday) at Richt. Cardi Mr. IRVING Queen Katharine, 
KY. Miss ELL BNTERRY'S and Last Night 
Bar’ Hurst) open Ten to Five. Wis 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By C. T. BROCK & CO. 
On THURSDAY NEXT at « Quarter to Nine. 


Grand Ballet d'Action, * RED RIDING HOOD," Eveni under 
direction of Mr. OXCAK BARRETT. Arranged by LANNE LANNER. = 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 
RUGS 


{s greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH HIGHEST AWARD, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, an 


INVALIDS. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


Rubinstein has said :— 
“But there ts only one plano—the HRARD; as to the others, 
imitations,” 


_ 
~ IPT must name a choice, I would preter: BRARD’S,”” 


at i “Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other 


“Those ne ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes se 


Mdme. Schumann 
have asked for an ERARD piano.” 
Paderewski’s opinion: 
y BRARD wherever obtainable.” 
During the of May, June, and July only, the famous BRARD Grands, 
Obliques and Cottages wil at Le a special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
System, to Re-building. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


itt MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ld. 
AUTHORS OF 
WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS 
Apparatus | FIRE PROTECTION oF MANSIONS. 
for Mansions. WRITE for PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWE5AR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined =m ouipn 6 from the 
dangers ofchill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mi 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF “CLOTHING, ‘sd 


The 
with names of 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application, 
BERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C. 
BORIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attenctive 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. 
Bath ne Rooms. Tariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON —B! —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established 


Unequalied in situation. Opposite Pier. ous Coffee and Read Rooms. 
Sea-waterservice. Excellent wines. varity wie strie L! ht 
GEO. CKFURD, Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 
suites every 
t and servants’ lifts in operation night 


ligh' 
y the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the 
the Embankment ¢ al 
y situate with respect to the clubs. 
it the wishes of incomming tenants, rentals include all rates all rates 


d heati corridors and staircases, an porters. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


I jBAVE IA LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
at the (LARGEST and, SUEZ, and 
bot and Cold RGE d silon, and every 


INDERSON, « co. } Fenchurch Avance, London, 
at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or Branch Office 


P. 


gsm STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


STRAITS, tnd} every alternate week. 
HEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 43 days. 
THERMOPYLZE. Capt. A. Simpson ........ 3,711 tons Sept. 
AUSTRALASIAN,. F. Spalding .... 3430 tons ...... Nov. 30, 
magnificent full- pozered, 8 will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, taking Passengers for sil Australian and New Zeale ‘orts. 
tion First and Third Class Passengers is Very, ugeeter, and a Surgeon will accompany 


to the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & CO., 34 Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; or to the West- 


The London Medical Record eays : Xt is retained other Food rejected.” 


after every 
. diate] in Tins, at 1s. 64.,2s., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere, 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


M!DDLESEX Ww. Cancer Warde. DS 
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HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


h PREPARATION of Candidates for ARMY and other EXAMINATIONS, 
Special | Steentent to French and German, with commer- 


Thoroug! 
also for COMMERCIAL LIFE 
cial correspondence. 
“RECENT SUCCESSES.” 
College have gained following successes 
Woo! Entrance. December i891. First. 


Sandhurst Final. Third. 
India Civil Service. June Sixth. 


. A. TTY at in Meadow 
Me, A. B. CAT? present Lodge, Cambridge Park, 


CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE. 

to the SECRETARY by September !. It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on October 3, with an Introductory Address at 
4 p.m. by Dr. LUFF. 
The Annual Dinner id about the middle of October. on the same da: 


will be hel as the 
laying of t o FOUNDATION STONE of the “CLARENCE MEMORIAL Wi ” by 
their | Royal Highnesses the PRINCE a PRINCESS OF WALES. The exact date will 
be duly announced. Mr. H. W. PAGE in the Chair. 
HOSPITAL erarr AND LECTURERS. 
Consulting Physician_Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
»  Surgeone—Mr. 8. A. LANE, Mr. H. SPENCER SMITH. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.R.S. 
Surgeon—Mr. HOWARD HAYWARD. 
Physicians—Dr. BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
To Out-Patients—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE. 
« To Out-Patients—_Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE, 
Physician Accoucheur—Or. MONTAGU 
r. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER. 


Surgeon to the Skin Department—_Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist-Mr. MORTON SMALE. 

Physician to the Throxt Department—Dr. SPICER. 
Ancesthetist_Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 

Physiology —Dr. WALLER, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT. F.R.S., and Mr, LEON, B.Sc. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
} Will be awarded by Examination on September 26 and 27. 
[* Two of which are cially open to Stud from Oxford and Cambridge.} 


ts without expense orcharge. There is daily 
teaching the Physicians and 
ten i y ont Lyre t Classes are also held by the 
r Examinations and Degsece of the Universities. < 
The Kesidential College is at present at 33 4 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Stndents re- 
ieee = £60 for the Academic year. Warden, E. W. RoveuTox, M.D. and 


) A New Ovt-Patients’ 
reception &D8.—St. Mary's is the only 


N * Ho: 
will 100 Bede to the Hospital, making 331 in sll, at an estimated cost of £100 
mar be bad had on application to to Mr. F. Hl. tas 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


cot the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
StNTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
‘All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
Sho bo tp one cum ty meade separately 
to Hospital Practice, and special arrangemen ore mate tor 
A Bezister of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secreta: 1 
Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who cessive 
Pr d all particulars may be obtained from the Medica! Secretary, Mr. GzoRGsE 


G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER 


The GOVERNORS of this Cathedral School require the services of « STER 
im the middie of September next. The stipend is per annu: of 
£1 10s. anoum for each boy. there being Loye inthe schou! at the present time 

The tation Fee will be advanced to £3 per annum for each boy on the 
Charity Commissioners of a new now 


ow may obtained them the Chat to 
lications. conteining the names of three persons to whom reference can be mede, 
with copie of not more thive recent testimonials, to be sent on or before the 6th 
day of August, 1s92. 
B. MASON, Chester, 
he Clerk to the Governors. 


Genomes WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for for the 


Wy, of Cas conducted by two English I 


BEI TISH MUSEUM EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 PM.) 
will be to the Public in the 
Galleries, on Mendare. We Wednesdavs, Pridege 


British Museum, MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
duly 26 1n08. Principal Librarian'and Secretary. 


beet —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
Vat Private Ms. 0. STOCKER, Lane 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
,PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free. gives valuable and reliable 


successfi Ei"Stocks and and obtain handsome 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION £ £3 PER CENT. STOCK.— 
Corporation 1883 and 1589 

CORPORATION SHEFFIELD Give Notice that they are to RECEIV 
APPLICATIONS for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. ng 

teres! 

Street. Interest will accrue trom date 

less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, 2A ements oy nel that sum must 

tae vestment Act, 1839,"" Trustees. unless expressly forbidden by the instres 
athe creating the ~~ trust, may invest ~-} any trust fandsin this Stock. 

Forms of Prospectus, be supplied by 


= W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENT, with OCCUPATION. “From 
present exceptionally Fation n Colon jonies on the Mur: “T have been very much 
with Mildu’ ‘Earl of (Governor of the CHIED 
MMISSIONER, ‘Australian Irrigation Colonies, 35 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


youn BRINSMEAD. 
PATENT SOSTENENTE P. 


Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, &4,150,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR RICH AND POOR. 


At high premiums or half premiums; and in either case 
at low or no premiums as age advances. 


“To COMFORT YOU WITH ASSURE YOURSELF.” (“ Twel/th Night” — 
Act I, Sc, 2.) 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,0 0, 


FOR THE LATES ANCE, CONSULT 
sae DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSUR 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full Particulars on 


app to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E-C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY ba a IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


IMPERIAL company timitep. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve £95,000. 
Five ver cent. naid on Shares (£30 each). Subscription Shares are now being issued. For 
terms see Prospectus. 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 


Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Be ce INTEREST glioved ca en repayable on 
cal minimum manthiy bet 
ow Stock, SHARES, sod ANNUTTIES Purchased and Sold. “SAVIN 
ALMANACK. with ars, post free, o 
RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MAGNESIA. 


per CENT. 
Bot drawn 
DEP ARTMEN: Forthe 


DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle 
for delicate constitutions, 
Onildren and Infants. 
Sold throughout the World. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, 
to to the of beds from 101 to 


The necessary freahola land 
‘7 . 


 — 
| 
Tron Consolidated Frames, 
Patent Check Actions, &c. 
| 
Nu ar tne end of 
| year: and there are. moreover. « sally Sixtec Resident M and Sure 
| 
THE CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING 
will contain 
a 
a nd Students. 
(4.) ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 
— 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1868, 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
College of Surgeons, Irelas 
MEDICAL TIMES.—*‘Eminently suit- “I have never tasted Qoooa that J 
able for in like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 
he the support of thie Unendowed Charity. | There are now 


HENRY DOBBIN, 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, LoNDow. 
186 STRAND, W.0. anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, TS, Royal sro, cloth t, 7s. 
EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, &c. 8vo. cleth i 7s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 1 BEDFORD STREET, 
RAND, LONDON, W.C..desire to call the attention of the READING PUB BLIC to theex- 
lent nt facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 1 
re for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 

KS and PERIODICALS CATALOGUES sent on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “SAINT MONICA.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
By Mrs, BENNETT-EDWARDS. 


“ A pleasantly-written novel of English life, with its pleasures and prejudices.” 
Belfast News Leiter. 


“ Well Lay ery and carefully worked out.”—The Bookseller. 
“A story that will certainly enhance this > 
Bristol: J. W. ARROwsMITH. 


London : MARSHALL, Hamitoy, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE FINGER of SCORN. BY 
Satwey, Author of “ Wildwater Terrace.” 2 vols, 


BELHAVEN. , BY Max Beresrorp, Author of 


“ Bonnie Dundee.” 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. Lorrus 
TOTTENHAM, 8 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By GerrrupE 
M, Haywangp, Author of “ Dulcibel.” 8 vols, 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. By Mrs. 


Forausren, Author of * Viva,” * My Lord amd My Lady,” &o, 2 vols, 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE, By W. H. pe Winton, 


LONDON; HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
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BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


and Views, 


GREECE. 10s. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 6s. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 6s. 

THB RAINE. 7s. 

NORTHERN GERMANY. 8s. 

GBAMANT, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND TRAN- 

THE EASTERN “ALPS. 8s. 

NORTHERN ITALY. &s. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 6s. 

SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 6s 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 10s. 

NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 

SOUTHERN FRANCE. 93. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. 83. 

LOWER EGYPT. 

PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 20s. 

THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL OF CONVERSATION IN ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 3s. 

CONVERSATION IN “POUR LANGUAGES: English, 
French, German, and Italian. 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. 8. WARD, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 

SCOTLAND. Part I. The Highlands. 7s. 

SCOTLAND. Part II. Northern Highlands. $3.61 
SCOTLAND. Part III, The Lowlands. 4s. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 3s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 43. 
THE PEAK DISTRICT. 2s. 6d. 

THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 

NORTH WALSS. 5s. Part I, 3s.; Part Il. 2s. 6d. 


SOUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. 4s, 

IRELAND. Part II. Southern Counties. 5s. 

SURREY AND SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 3. 61.’ 
YORKSHIRE. Part I. (Kast). 83. 

YORKSHIRE. Part If. (West). 3s, 6d. 

ORKNEY AND SHEILAND, ls. 


MADEIRA : its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for Invalids 
“By Janus Yarns Jousson.” With Plan and Mage, ‘Third 


DULAU & CO., 37 SOHO SQUARE. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 


By W. L. REES. 
2 vols. buckram gilt, with Photogravure Portrait, 32s. 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By Georce Gissine, 


Author of “Demos” &c, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


READY THIS DAY. 
At all Booksellers’, price 7s. 6d. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS, 


By R. S. GARNER. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 
Price 1s. each (post free, Is. 3d.) ; or cloth, 2s. each. 
(THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES, 


with Maps, Plans, and Lllustrations on nearly every page. 
New Volume—THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Already Published. 


GREAT WESTERN. . BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST. 
LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN. SOUTH-WESTERN. 
GREAT NORTHERN. SOUTH-EASTERN. 


“ Well arranged, full of interesting information, with « profusion Se ane 


Pali Mail B July 22, 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Londoa 153 


12mo. cloth. 
— | 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS ABROAD. 


NORWAY. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK. Eighth Edition. 13 Maps and 
Plans, 7s. 6d. 

An entirely New Edition has just been published, with every information 
for tourists, including a new Route Map of Norway,and an Appendix con- 
taining Cycling Routes. Grammar, and Vocabulary. This Edition ~~ been 
Edited and almost entirely TxHos. MICHELL, Esq., H.B.M. 

An Index and Directory containing essential 


Consul-General for Norway. 
Hotels, &c., at the end, 
SWITZERLAND. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighteenth Edition, In Two 
Parts, 10s. 22 Maps and Plans, Corrected up to 1892. 
Part. I. SWITZERLAND WITHOUT THE PENNINE ALPS. Clue Map and 
Plans of Towns. 
Part II. THE ALPS OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, THE ITALIAN LAKES, 
AND PART OF DAUPHINE. 


FRANCE, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK. Eighteenth Edition (1892). In 
Two Parts. 59 Maps and Plans of Towns, 7s. 6d. each. 
“Part I. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, &c., TO THE PYRENEES. 
Part FRENCH FLANDERS, CHAMPAGNE, THE VOSG FREN 
“LPs, PROVENCE, AND NICE, 


SPAIN. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighth Edition (1892). In” Two 
‘Parts, 20s. 41 Maps and Plans. 
“ Quien dice Espafia—dice todo.” 
Part I. MADRID AND THE CASTILES, THE BASQUE PROVINCES, LEON, 
ASTURIAS, AND GALICIA 
Il. ESTREMADURA, ANDALUCIA, MUROTA, VALEN ARA 


ITALY. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh 
Baition. 6s. including FLORENCE, With 2% Maps, Plans of Towns, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth 
Edition. 10s, 34 Maps and Plans. 
Ca ———— PAVIA, THE ITALIAN LAKES, GENOA, THE 


SOUTH GERMANY. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK. Fifteenth Edition. In Two Parts. 
yORTEMBERG, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, BOHEMI 
PROM ULM TO THE BLACK AND THE 


Part Il. TYROL, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AND THE EASTERN ALPS, 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK. In Two Parts. 80 Maps and 
Plans. 2is. By Sir R. Lampert Prayrare. 


A GUIDE BOOK TO THE CITIES, COASTS, AND ISLANDS, 
General Travellers and Yachtsmen. 


INDIA. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for INDIA and CEYLON. 1és, 
With 50 Maps and Plans. 
An entirely new and compact Guide for the whole of India and Ceylon. 


JAPAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Third Edition. 15s. net. By 
Basti HALL OMAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason. 
With 10 Maps and a Plan of the Budéhist and Shinto Temples of Ikegami and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


Mars MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrep W. Hunt. Chaps, XXII.-XXIV. 
MY SAINT. By W.H. Potiock. 
EIGHT-LEGGED FRIENDS. By Grant ALLEN. 
GREEN LION PAVEMENT. By A. F.H. 
THE BALLAD OF LOVE AND DEATH. By E. Nesarr, 
PICANINNY PETER. By Murray Eyre. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. XI.-XIV. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Laye, 
London: Loyemans, Green, & Co. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FoR AUGUST. 


WILLIAM AND BISMARCK. 
IMAGINATION IN DREAMS. By FrepeRick Greexwoop. 
THE PROBLEM OF CRIME IN FRANCE. By Madame Buaze DE Bury. 
IN DUTCH WATER-MEADOWS. By T. Dicsy Picort, C.B. 
FICTION AND FAITH. By JcLia Wepewoop. 
INFLUENZA. By JoLive ALTHavs, M.D. 
INTEREST AND LOYALTY IN CANADA. By Enastvs W: 
MING REV 
™= a OLUTION IN TACTICS AND STRATEGY. By Lt.-Col. 
PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. By the Marquis or Logg. 
JOHN KNOX. By Jonmy Srvaer Biackiz, LL.D. 
THE MORAL OF THE ELECTIONS. By Sipyey Wess. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER. By W.T.Sreap, 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 1s & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEB. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST 1892. 
WHY I VOTED FOR MR. GLADSIONE :— 
() By Sir Tuomas F. Farrer, Bart., L.C.C. 
(2) By the Master or University Oxford. 
(3) By Sir Marky, K.C.LE. 
(4) By Professor ALFaep R. WALLACE. 
©) By H. G. Hew.err. 
By the Rev. J. Russet, WAKEFIELD. 
(7) By Professor MixTO. 
(8) By the Dean OF WINCHEST=ZR. 
LENDING MON ras To AUSTRALIA. By His Excellency Sir Ropgret G. C. 
HaMILtos, K.C.B. (Governor of Tasmania). 
THE ART OF DINING. By Colonel Kenxey-HERRERT (Wyvern). 
THE EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By W. Fraser Kak. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prixce Kroporkiy. 
A TRIAL BY LYNCH LAW. By R. B. Townsnenp. 
DUNGENESS OR DOVER? By Major WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
ART STUDENTSHIP OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Dr. JEAN 
Pavut RU HTER. 
THE FRENCH EMPRESS AND THE GERMAN WAR. By AgcursaLpD Forses. 
THE CONFUSION IN MEDICAL CHARITIES, By C. 8S. Locu (Secretary, Charity 
Organisation Society). 
MULEY HASSAN. By Carvers F. Goss, 4 
NOTES OF A VIRGINIAN JOURNEY. By E. 8S. Napa. 
THE VERDICT OF ENGLAND. By Epvwarp Dicey, C.B. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 922. AUGUST 1892, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. I-VI. 
OUR FOREIGN FOOD. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE. 
SOMERLED AND THE SEA-BIRD. By Moira O'NEILL. 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp BRaBouRNE. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY: A REPLY. 
Sir P. L. MacDouGatL, K.C.M.G. 


IN THE WEALD. By “A Son or THE MARSHES.” 
THE POSITION OF LANCASHIRE. By Jonn O. FIe_pEy, 
THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS :— 
—THE SITUATION AT HOME. 
—-THE DANGER ABROAD. 


By General 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 2s. 64. 


TO THE LOYALISTS OF IRELAND. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE GENERAL ELECTIONS :— 

1. A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. By A. Bacmayys. 

2. THE REAL RADICAL PROGRAMME. By CuHaaves A. M.P. 
RIVAROL. By Lady Coutts CAMPBELL. 
UNPOPULARITY OF THE POOR LAW. By the Editor of A PL®A ror Lingrty, 
THE FIRST ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. By KichHaap Epacumne. 
VOLTAIRE AND ENGLAND. By Mrs. AkTHUR KENNARD. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMA IN AMERICA. By RicHarp Davey. 
ALONG HADRIAN'S BRITISH WALL. By F. H. 
THE ROW’TILLY GIRL. By Davip 8S. 

_ AMONG THE BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 


No. 39. AUGUST, 1892. Price One Shilling. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
1. By Jouy Burns, MP. 
2. By J. Kern Hanpis, M.P. 
SIR JOSEPH FAYRER ON THE ORIGIN AND DIFFUSION OF CHOLERA. 
THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS. By the Right Hon. G. Saaw Lerevae. 
SOCIETY IN BERLIN. By Professor GerrckEs. 
SUMMER HUNTING. By the Hon. LaScELLES. 
ZOLA AS AN EVOLUTIONIST. By Madame BLaze pe Bury. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Letters of 
the Comre pe LALLY. 
THE DRAMA IN THE ANTIPODES. By the late Hon. Lewis WixGrie.p. 
A MUTTON BIRD ISLAND. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bisnor or Tasmania. 
FAILURE OR SUCCESS IN PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Luoy. 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By GeoarGe SAINTSBURY and WILLIAM 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
and NEW YORK ; 15 East 16th Street. 
GALIGNANI. | Rorreepam: H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 


co. : GEROLD & CO. 
1G: KHAUS, Lou Ob. & 
MELBOURNE AXD SYDNEY : A. Pe 


HERICK CU. 
ALL RieutTs 


Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, 428, 
LARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. and C, INDIA, 
THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By Brigndier-General Atxx. A. A. Kixtoon, 


Ato. with 36 fine Photo-Li 
This splendidly illustrated of sport." —Graphic. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL DIT- 


TIES, and other Poems. Seventh Edition. 5s, Lays of Anglo-Indian Life 
and Character. 
feat of 
Anglo-Indian society flirt and intrigue visibly before our 
ety and charm which it would be diffieult to praise too yA 


LONDON: W. THACKER & CO,, & NEWGATE STREET. 
CALOUL14 THAOKER, SPINK, & CO. 158 


July 30, 1892.] 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTsS FoR AUGUST, 1892. 

1. GOD'S FOOL. By MaarTen Maartens, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Love.” Chaps. XXXIV.-XXXVIL. 

2. MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 

3. “BONJOUR, PIERROT.” By F. E. WEATHERLEY. 

4. WAYFARING IN THE ROUERGUE. By E. H. BARKER, 

5. THE SADNESS OF SUMMER. By A. T. Muntz. 

6. THE BLACK BUTTERFLY. 

7. SKETCHES IN WHARFEDALE. 

8. TO A. H. By H. L. Butwer (Lord Dalling). 

9. MEPHISTO. By “ Rita,” Author of “ Dame Durden” &c. 

10. A POET PRINCE. By ALLAN Waters, M.A. 

ll, ODE TO A MODERN SHIP. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

12. FROM CYPRUS. 

13, AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, Author of “Mrs. Keith's 
Crime.” Chaps. XIX.-XX, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY THIS DAY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
2 vols. crown 8v0. 


NOW RBADY. 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the County 
of Lincoln. 
2 vols, crown 8vo., 12s. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently written by a Yorkshireman, with 
absolutely correct characteristics and local setting. The author certainly under- 
stands his own people, and has the art of reproducing them in strong and natural 
situations, true of type, broad and intense, stiff in the back, and obdurate of will. 
This moorland drama is full of interest and illusion......There is a chapter 

and strenuous as 


on ‘heredity,’ after the recently set modeis, which is as 
the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts,’ "—Atheneum, 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Volumes of the New Edition have now been issued. Each 
Novel in 1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By ©. T. DENT. 


With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, 
Cc. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, 
H. G. WILLINK, 
and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 
With 13 Plates and 95 Woodouts, &c. by H. G. WILLINK and oth 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW,—The following NUMBERS 
Street, f 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 
THE QUESTION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By the Hon. Sir Cuanzag 


THE DRAMA IN THE DOLDRUMS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
AWAKENED CANDIDATES. By H. D. Taainu. 
MR. HENLEY'S POETRY. By ArTuur Symons. 
THE WORKING LADY IN LONDON, By Miss Mancu-PHILLIPPS. 
LA DEBACLE. By Gronor Moors. 
CONSCRIPTION. Ovrpa.” 
SHELLEY. By Francis Apaws. 
MR. BALFOUR'S WORK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. By the Rev. Jou 
VERSCHOYLE. 
W. E. H. Lecky. 
Qc. 
t. USsBLL. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. By} H. 0. M.P. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
The Right Hon, Sir W. T. Q.C., 


A STRAIGHT FLUSH. By the Eprror. 


SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORE. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: 


Evidence from History and Science, 
By SAMUEL LAING, 
Author of “ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition in the press, 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
SHOOTING »» SALMON FISHING. 
Hints and Recollections. 

By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, Author of “ Deer Stalking.” 

With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of JUNKER'’S “ AFRICA.” 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the Years 


1882-1886. By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. from the German by 
A. H. Keane, F-R.G.S. Lllustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s, [ Ready. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By 


W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Llustrations by J. Smit, Demy 8vo, lés. 
(Second Edition now ready. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 


Recollections. During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 2 vols. 
crowa 8vo, 183, [Second Edition this day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY HARFORD. 
The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 
By HENRY HARFORD. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. [Second Edition now ready. 


(Ready. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
NEW ISSUE OF CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Printed from the Edition that was ge Corrected by the Author in 1867 an@ 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION, 


Is now in course of publication, 


The Edition will contain the whole of the Original Illustrations, and 
will be complete in about 18 crown 8vo. volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


The following are now ready : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of "Bighty. With 76 Illustrations by 
George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
To be followed by: 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, With 75 Illustrations by George Cattermole and 
H. K. Browne, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
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[July-80, 1899, 


NEW BOOKS. 


"Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 


STATESMEN AND ORATORS OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789—1795. 
‘dited, with Introduction, Notes, and MORSE 
Balliol College, Oxford, of “A of the Freeh Revolution.” 


I, — LOUVET 
—CAMBON. 


II. 
“We could not have a happier selection than that given us by Mr. Stephens, 


Just published, Vol. I. demy 8vo. half-roan, 18s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED 


AMERICA. By Epwarp JouNn Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Plane, Trigonometry. with without Imaginaries, By R. C. J. Nixon, M.A., 


Just published, Vor. I. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
TWO OF THE 
SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. 


With Supplementary Extracts from the others. 
A Revised Text. Edited, with Notes, Ap 


by CHARLES PLUMMER, 8 
Saxon in tho of cod ellow and Tutor of 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” . 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RANJIT SINGH; and the Sikh Barrier — 


Empire and Central Asia. By Sir Garo, 


The “ RULERS OF William Wilson Hunter 
and forms a popular history indian pire, Crown Lae Eg 
phies. Those Dathousie, “tar Dupleiz, Warren — Cornwallis, Mayo, 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


THOMSON.—The CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 


Edited, with Biographical Sketch, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
J. Loam Rospertson, M.A. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
half-morocco, £5. 


THE DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated 


Analysis and an Index of Su and Proper 


“ We can give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than 
to recommend him, if he can afford it, to possess these five fascinating x yap 13. 


coMPLEiON OF WILKINS’ EDITION OF CICERO DE ORATORE. 
fe : Book IIL demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(Book I. 7s. 64.; Book II. &s.; the Complete Work, in 1 vol. 18s.) 
M. TULLI CICERONIS de ORATORE. 


With In! and Notes by A. S. Litt.D Protea of Latin 
the Owen's Manchester, &c. ¥ 


8vo. cloth, 18, 


Bdition, Revised, 
CICERO. — "SELECT LETTERS. With 


English Motes, and Appendices. By Watsor, M.A. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GICERO*_PRO MILONE. Edited, with In- 


and Notes, by 4.° M.A., Fellow and Lectarer ot 
Hertford College, Oxford. + ‘ 


New Edition, Revised, and in part Re-written, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


JUVENAL—THIRTEEN:SATIRES. Edited, 

Ore. 

‘THE BOOK of ST. “BASIL the GREAT, 
Bishop of Cwsarea in on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to 

to ped ry 18. in his own 


Ww ve obnston’s 


A TREATISE on the USE. of the TENSES 
and some other Syntactical Questions. By 8. BR. 

and acuteness, represents English 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. 
duction, Notes, and G 

“ The help given to young al is enormous, and with the aid of the Intro- 
ductory accoant of old French grammar and metres the acquisition of a very 

uardian, daly 20. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. ; 
A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 


MAGNETISM. By James Maxwatt, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
*,* A Supplementary Volume, by Professor J. J. THOMSON, is in the press for 
early publication. 


Vol. I. crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
SWIFT: SELECTIONS from HIS WORKS. 
Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by Henry Craik. 
*,* Volume II., completing the work, isin the press, and will be published very 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW. ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logi 


ani Historical. By Henay Sweet, M.A., Ph.D. LL.D. Part I. 
_ DUCTION, PHONOLOGY, and ACCIDENCE. 


“ All serious students should take a note of the fact that this book cannot 
in future, be dispensed with.”—Prof. Skat (in the Educational Review, July). 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


SOHM’S INSTITUTES of ROMAN LAW. 


Translated (from the Fourth Edition of the German) by J. O. Lepr, 
B.C.L., M.A., with an Introductory Essay by Epwin GruxseEr, Dr. Jur., 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Demy 8vo. paper cover, 1s. 


AN ACCOUNT of SOME MSS. of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, hitherto Unedited, contained in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. By C, H. Hooiz, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 


FULL CATALOGUE of CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


: LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


= 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of Bt. Bride, in tha City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 


ot the Ho. Reuthampton Street, Stenad, in the Parish of Paci, Covent Garden, in the County of London—Saturday, July 00, 1908, 
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